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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mosic Teachers Will Do Well to Use 


For Piano Scholars, MIASON’S PIANOFORTE 
TECHNICHS. $2.50. A book of sterling 
merit, with about 500 Technical Exercises, which 
may be expanded to many thousands, if desired. 
Admirably prepared by WM. MASON, assisted by 
W. 5S. B. Matthews. 


Have you read the last Musical Record? 5 cents each. 


For Organ Scholars, CLARKE'S HARMONIC 
SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN. $3.00. The 
newest and ve] best Organ School. Teaches com- 
position as well as playing. -By WM. H. CLARKE. 


Subscribe for the Musical Record. $2.00 per year. 


For Scholars, JOHINSON’'S NEW 
METHOD FOR THOROUGH-BASE. 
$1.00. The Simplest and best method for teaching 
Chord-playing, in Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part-Songs, 
&c. Ask for the New Method 

312 pages of Music per year in the Musical Record ! 


For Singing - Classes, ONWARD! Singing - School 
Book by L. O, EMERSON ($7.50 per dozen), and 
JOHINSON'S Method for Singing - Classes 
($6.00 per dozen), are splendid books, differing in price 
and contents, but accomplishing the same excellent re- 
sult in diverse ways. Examine both! 
Ask at News Stand for Musical Record, 


(ar Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
194 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF TH 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

At the meeting of the Am. Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan's, in July, 1878, the following vote was passed: 

Voted,—That members of the Institute who desire 
the Volume of Proceedings for 1878 shall notify the 
Treasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 
the Treasurer fifteen cents, to pay postage and expense 
of delivery. 

In addition to the above, members who have not 
already done so, will be required to pay the assessment 
for 1878, which is One Dollar. 

GEO. A. WALTON 
192 h Westfield, Mass. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


ROTUN, MASS. 
Winter term will commence Dec. 11. Good facilities 


for all branches of study. Cesepe-Cveparaters Course 
by Prest. Eliot of Harvard University. 
lish Course and Classical and Seientific Course are 
comprehensive and ee 4 Total annual expense, 
$176.50, Address . 8. BALL, A.M., Prin. 


Oxalis Bulbs Free! 


Our readers who will send their address and that of 
friends interested in the culture of Flowers, and twe 
3-cent stamps, will receive a variety of OXALIS 
BULBS for Hanging-pots, and a new Catalogue of Im- 
ported Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, free of expense. 

Address B. T. WELLS, Importer, 

IMa 18 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
188 o(i) 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


The November Number 


e — OF — 
“GOOD TIMES” 
Is full of thiugs for all classes of HOLIDAY 


Entertainments, and may be obtained by address- 
ing the prdlisher. $1.00 per year (10 Nos.) ; Single 
cen’ 


copies, 1 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
194 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


LEAVITT'S SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies and Children will reépen, twelfth year, at her 


house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, . 23, °78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, ng, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


A. BRUSH, an experienced teacher of Elo- 
* cution, will receive pupils at 32 Greenwich Park, 
ton. Testimonials from Faculty of ool of Ora- 
tory, and others. Bee 192d 
LOCUTION taught in schools, classes, and to 
reasonable 


private pupils. Terms FR. . Address F.C, 
8 Contre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


EWARDS ef MERIT, ctc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free, F.E, ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 192 d 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Slew School Aids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Ree- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
euthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Papils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I, The usual Academic course, 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 

Laneee are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill, The a course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 

ton rail, Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 


afforded needy students by scholarships and uities. 
Address Pror,C S E. Fay ec” 
151 zz (1) College tha. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


 SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


a 143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 


And Cambridge. 
ta Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


Oratory in Tufts College, 
e his widely popular LECTURES 
GS before Lyceums, Colleges, and 
ts in Elocution. Send for Circular. 
at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


“NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution: Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public —— readers, teachers, and the 

neral student of higher English. Fall term opens 


ication. 
Sixty SHORMAKER, A.M. Prest. 


Harvard Univ. Examination for Women. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR JUNE, 1879. 


For information address Secretary of Woman's Edu- 
cation Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston, 192(1)c 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Ist, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Kighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the Sore, the first pro 
the Kindergarten in erica,’ 

“He has been for many years @®nnected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested this Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“T judge Sie, Kraus Bosite, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of ables Gormany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 

Allen, in N. E, Jour. ion. 

1" Aine’ Krans-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
jally upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 
er ideal of a trained Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a rantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind, Messenger. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, ofall American, Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of Leet years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this » more than 
any other, that the increasing success 0 the Kinder- 

is due, and her pupils ve more 
all the rest.” —Galazy. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 
E will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 


Stammering 


cured. Testimonials from J. E. —a 


Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 


SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 

“ Tt supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way,and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of projit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 


Copies for examination, by mail, eteate. for $1.00. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Pud., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle. The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdue- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and introduced: 

Price. 
Geographical Game of the Old World, . . . $ 50 
Bank Anagram, and Word-Giving and Word-Finding, .75 


Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, . . . . . . 150 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Game of French History in French, . . . 

A very instructive game for those studying French. 


Home Account and Family Expense-Book, . . . .50 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 
Bound in Edition, . .. . 1.50 
Am’n Russia, Large Edition, .. . 2.00 
Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 
680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


191 tf (1) 


FREE. — To an rson send- 
MONTHS —— ing us 
= ——_—_———— AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50), we will 
send The National or New-England Journal of 
Education, from November, 1878, to January, 1880. 
A remittance of THREE DOLLARS ($3.00) will secure 
The Journal and either one of our Art-Union Portraits 
of Mann, Willard, Agassiz, or 
Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
198 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Ping” 
Priced and lllustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 wz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. W. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 


price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli 
Pation. Address THOMPsoN, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey 
Street, 155 


¥. 3; in ad 


Agents Wanted. |& 


— 


Wide Awake’”’ for 9 
AS A SCHOOL READEH 
Papers on English Literature ; papers @ dern 
Articts and their Pictures ; original in 
Natural History ; lively Sketches of Travel Sight 
Seeing ; light, pure Stories and fine Poems, | Wide 


Awake (coming once a month) just the Reg » keep 
the on the qui vive. For s¢ terms 
address D. LOTHROP 

194 a 32 Franklin Streets, TON. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MOR <I8, A.M., DD. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 8o plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. MeCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. IMa 


William Cullen Bryant’s 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 
Outselling all others combined. RichT¥ flustrated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and 
NEw STEEL PortTRAIT, Sold only by Subscription. 
WANTED—A gentleman or lady of tact and ability, 
with or without business ae ay 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
191d 27 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS Wanted for the New Gift Book 


OLDEN Thoughts, 


Heaven 


in Prose and Poetry, by upwards of 300 distinguished 
authors, at home and abroad, with Introduction by 
REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D, In Elegant Binding, 
Illustrated. $2.75, B. TREAT, 

193 d Publisher, 805 Broadway,New York. 


NOW. READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
rl, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps 
A. PARK, D.D. 


Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. £z- 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., — 
Subscription Publishers, 


184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Vv S wanting good A ents should 


CTIVE (LIVEN FP MPLOYMENT 
CENTS Yooo LVERYWHERE! 


elling floods, yjovelties, Patents, [ancy [ngravings, 
Staple ames, Notions, | ictures, amen 
hromos, IJachinery, Qubscription Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Wpecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until ey have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 
others out of AYAKF should at once 
employment. We CENT place himself in 
conununication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the —~f Agents’ Directory published in the world. 

GENT: ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 

beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp, 
Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom 8t., 
hiladelphia, Penn. 183 z 


— 

COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 

Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Adams's Improved Arithmetic, . . $0.65 
Addicks’s French Elements, . . . .60 
Kirkham’s English Grammar, .. 
Nertheud's American Speaker, 
Northend’s School Dialogues, 
Olmsted's School Astreunomy (Snell), . .8O 
Whelpiecy’s Compend of History, 1.35 


UsSt PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Cow- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. A BAXTER 


Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York, 188 az 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {/OSEPH G/LLOT Ps. or descriptive 
MARK 


name and de=- 
ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


RK, WARRANTED. 


CHEAP APPARATUS FOR STUDENTS 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


New Beady: Prof. Tyndall's new collection of 
Electric Instruments for Schools and Private Students. 
accompanying Tyndall's ‘‘ Lessons in Electricity.” 
Complete Sets, ——, of 58 various Instruments and 
Materials; price, $55. Tyndall's “‘ Lessons,” price, $1. 
Descriptive Price-list free, on application. Various 
School Apparatus for the proper illustration of Natural 
Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. 


CURT W. MEVER, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical and Elec- 
tro-Medical, Optical, éte., Instruments, and Supply, 


190 h eow (2) 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ous Illustrated 

si‘ver, @ Price-list free 

Manafactu'rs to Teachers 

price,cheaper only. Order 

yd yd direct of the 

Manufacturer 
try 


MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y.. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. I 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at 
Philadelphia for Appara- 
tus of Kecellent 
and Finish and for Pure 
and Rare Chemicals. 


class APPARATUS ; for sale f 
at lowest rates forbest goods, | going repair, in ever. 


N. B.—I have no 
in business, 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


ventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer o 


2 DAVIS WILDER | 
Black, White-Grocm Bloc} Wilder's Liquid Slati 


7 tock of first-| Blackbeard Surfaces of all colors made on né 
oe Abeanae or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 
part of the 
rtner | taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. 
Piss r Prices aad terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w 


Drawing Pencils. 


Pencils stamped AMERICAN. 


AND PENCIL ERASERS, 
ALSO MOUNTED IN CELLULOID. 


please address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
a : 


483 anp 485 Broapway, 


24 


| The Best Lead Pencils, 


Made of the finest American Graphite, in 
all grades from the ordinary School to the finest 


Teachers, Scholars, Professors, &c. 
> Wil consult their interest in asking for the 


PATENT NICKLE ADJUSTABLE INK 


tar For trial samples and other information, 


194-e (M) (1-2) NEW YORK. 


London; Rudolph Koenig 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Duboscg, Paris. 


nin 
an 


J. Brow 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


uya 


ze ‘2 


‘soon 


jO pue se 


150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


10; 


TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Siate-Pencil Use. 


No.1 mar urfaces 
3, 6 x two “ 20 
“4,6 x “ six “s “ 20 « 
“ 5, os x9 “ two “ “ 25 “ 
6, x gl six “ 40 


These Slates are light, neiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on ae of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Maynr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


Infks, 


The SEALING ae. 
Best 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
©. T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Bellis of and Ti 
Schools, Farms, Factories, -houses, Fire 


this paper the opportunity-of securing a PRE 
cost of packing, postage or expressage, etc., and the following voucher: 


"DOUGLAS SILVER PLATING CO, 


d find Go cents, to actual cost of king, postage or e etc., upon 
full set of your solid Silver-plaxed Spoons, and agree, upon receipt o: spoons, to show them 


ALL SILVERWARE giving your name and 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER IN THE COUNTRY 


Should read this very carefully, and learn how to secure A HANDSOME SET OF 


SOLID SILVER PLATED SPOONS, WORTH $2.00. 


The Douglas Silvcs Plating Company, No. £3 Randolph Street, Chicago, I!., have, during late 
bankrupt sales of Eastern manufacturers, purchased over 100,000 SETS of the best made solid 
Silver-plated Spoons, and at less than one-fourth cost of actual manufacture. Desiring to iucro- 
duce these goods into every neighborhood, they offer, for SIXTY DAYS ONLY, to every reader of 


UM SET, upon receipt of sixty cents, to pay actual 


88 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
a 


to my friends and acauaintenances in my neighborhood. 


REMEMBER: 


Douglas Silver Platin y, No. an t. ic 
fice in full, and you will 
by return mail a handsome et of solid silver-plated 


FULLY WARRANTED. Remember that this offer is open oy for sixty days, after 


= which, price of these spoons will be $4. 


| BOUND VOLUMES. 
PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 


Price, postage prepaid,.....-.. $1.25.| CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHICAL 


GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
Price, postage prepaid, ....... ESO. 


666 Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 


Address 
THOS W. Publisher, H. D. HALL, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


APPARATUS, 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of all kinds, 


Physical Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, ete. 


LANTERN SLIDES made to order, 


Ge Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


185 eow f 27 GREAT JONES Sr., NEW York. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES relieves Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Debility, and all weaknesses of brain or body, 
and prevents consumption. It has accomplished better 
cures than any other remedy has ever approached, for 
within 3 years, Physicians have prescribed $45. 


packages. T. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 1940 


Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland -.::::..: 


Easy and charming tunes, Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Large Much superior to ordinary day 
schoo! singing-books. A carefal examination insuresits adoption. 


CONVENTION ©». 
pp. Price $1, 
“tered. AND CHOIR 
“* The best book for Singing Ciasses, Choirs and Conventi-ns 
ever published."—A. R. Heritage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 
Collectio: Spl N 
CROWN OF GLORY Snes. 
$3.60 per dozen. TRY IT. 
No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 
6000 CHEE | For Singing Classes, &c. Revised and 
Price, 690. Per doz. $6 00, 
The Best Book for the Muney. 
These splendid books fre by S. W. STRAUB, the 
popular composer and convention conductor. L£ither 
Book sent on receipt of price. 
Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal, 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


~ FALCON PEN 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALUS LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55. 
Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
184 : 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


S 
ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
prince. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting ite being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance will a 
person from two ve pou r wee 
“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” 80 wrote Hippocrates two 
sand yeass age and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. ll by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50. Quartep-dozen $4.00 Address, 


191 Greenwich Street, 
Hawley St Boston | J. R, BENJAMIN, 191 NEW YORK, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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LOOKING BACK. 
BY G. L. ROBERTSON. 


A barefoot child, by the meadow stile, 

Sets down her basket to rest awhile, 

And, turning, swings her hat, with a smile, 

To a classmate, taking another way 

O’er sunny fields, with spring flow’rs gay: 
And looking back. 


With bright face saddened a youhg girl leans 
One glimpse to catch of fast-fading scenes; 
Learning the sorrow that parting means, 
As, borne along by the hurrying train, 
Living her school-days o’er again, 

She’s looking back. 


A fairer picture there cannot be, 

Than yon vessel, sailing, proud and free, 

Out to the billowy, open sea; 

Yet a fair young bride with wistful eyes 

From deck, to where the blue shore lies, 
Keeps looking, back. 


A widow stands by a lonely grave 
O’er which the sheltering grasses wave, 
Marked by a stone with no record, save 
The mossy traceries of changing years; 
And to the far bright past with tears 

Is looking back. 


Whitely and silently falls the snow 
On the meadow still, and cold winds blow 
O’er the dark’ning fields, as, sighing low, 
An agéd woman, for the last time, seems 
A child again; in happy dreams 

Still looking back. 


Thus all through the world, wher’e’er we turn, 
There are aching hearts, and souls that yearn 
Over by-gone hours; and thoughts still burn 
Within us, that were uttered years ago, 
As in the midnight watches slow 

We’re looking back. 


But angels, kneeling before the throne, 
The loved ones found; the long race won; . 
Are thrilled with joy by this thought alone,— 
Their eyes ‘‘ the King in His glory ”’ see, 
Yes, in His presence there can be 

No looking back. 


Manchester, N. H. —The Congregationalist. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Keep A Sweet Spirit.—Keep a sweet spirit. Do! 
The world is, to be sure, all out of sorts, and it ought 
to be turned upside down aad emptied out, in all prob- 
ability; but you can’t help it by getting sour at every 
body and every thing. The man or woman who keeps 
a sweet spirit, no matter how keenly the wrongs of life 
are felt, will have vastly more power to correct the evil 
than those who fall into a sour mood. A sweet spirit, 
like the scented flower, has a fragrance to cast upon the 


path of every one who passes by. It has also for itself 
a rare life of love which every one admires.—Religious 
Telescope. 


Reap Newsparers.—I have found it to be the uni- 
versal fact that those scholars of both sexes and all ages, 
who have had access to newspapers at home, when com- 
pared with those who have not, are better readers, excell- 
ing in pronunciation, and reading more understandingly. 
They are better spellers, and define words with more 
ease and accuracy. They obtain a practical knowledge 
of geography in almost half the time required by the 
others, as the newspaper has made them familiar with 
the location of the important places, nations, their gov- 
ernments and doings on the globe. They are better 
grammarians ; for, having become so familiar with every 
variety of style in the newspapers, — from the common- 
place advertisement to the finished and classical oration 
of the statesman, — they more readily comprehend the 
meaning of the text, and consequently analyze its con- 
struction with accuracy. They write better composi- 
tions than others, using better language, containing 
more thought, more clearly and connectedly expressed. 
Those young men who have for years been readers of 


fastidious tastes. 


the newspapers are always taking the lead in the debat- 
ing society, exhibiting a more extensive knowledge upon 


a greater variety of subjects, and expressing their views 
with greater fluency, clearness, and correctness, in their 
use of language, than those whoare unfamiliar with this 
kind of reading.—Ogdensburg Sentinel, N. Y. 


Improvep Epvcarion.—The reign of cram in pri- 
mary schooling is seriously threatened, and Boston leads 
the revolt. Henceforth, if success attends the effort, 
the Boston public-school teacher will teach, not simply 
hear recitations as heretofore; and the pupils will ac- 


quire knowledge after the normal method of childhood, 
by being taught, by seeing and thinking, instead of by 
the memorizing of words from books.—Zhe Interior, 
Kansas. 


Tue Kinp or Men Wantep.—What we want is 
stronger men; not men of more delicate habits or more 
We want men of prophetic insight, 
and prophetic earnestness, and prophetic daring, men 
with something of the old prophetic fire. We want 
men of clear head, and large heart, and strong will, men 
of resistless logic and towering imagination ; and if to 
all these there be added the ready hand and the vigor- 
ous arm, so much the better. We want men with the 
wrestling thews which throw the word. We want men 
to be leaders of men. We want men of strong likes 
and dislikes ; for do not these mean the intensity of 
force with which they will engage in the work, — the 
amount of earnestness and energy they will bring to it ? 
—The Baptist, London, Eng. 

Ruxes ror TEAcHING.—Teach one thing at a time. 
Teach that thing well. Teach its connections, as far as 
possible, with all other things. Teach that it is better 
to know everything of something, than to know some- 
thing of everything.— Davies’ Logic of Mathematics. 

Tar DancErovus ScHoormastER.—The man who 
teaches men to think for themselves is an incendiary 
and revolutionist. He overturns governments, revolu- 
tionizes churches, rearranges the work of the world, 
breaks up old and established boundary-lines, inspires 
self confidence, and leads men everywhere to assert their 
manhood. Through his influence slaves refuse to work 
for their masters, and trample their shackles under their 
feet; the forbidden book is openly read, and men every- 
where are self-assisting and self-respecting. He brings 
to light a race of thinkers who laugh at the idea that 
others are paid to do their thinking. He says, “ Man, 
think for yourself! Call no man master! The world 
is yours! Use it! Read, write, and cipher for your- 
self!” His enemies say, you are a revolutionist. Our 
fathers did not teach usthus. He answers, “I care not 


how your fathers taught. My work is to teach people how 
they can think for themselves.” His motto is, “The 
number of facts a pupil learns is by no means the meas- 
ure of his success,” and “That method of teaching is 
by far the best that leads the pupil to investigate for 
himself.” Long live the “dangerous schoolmaster ! ”— 
Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 

Tue Duties oF Scnoor Boarps.—No school should} 
commence without a thorough knowledge on the part 
of the trustees as to the adequacy of the building, its 
desks, its heating apparatus, its general fitness for tha 
conduct of the work purposed to be done in it. We 
wish the parents of the children would just now form 
themselves into a committee of the whole, and wait upon 
each board and find out what they know as to sanitary 
inspection. All the more because so lately our New 
York boards have certified their competency to superin- 
tend all this matter. We happen to know something 


about school infections, school temperature, school air, 


school troughs, etc. Have the boys and girls fitted to 
their respective desks, not only with a view to conven- 
ience, but size. Often the blackboards are so located 
that the child must face a glare of light. Often the 
desks are so close to them that they cannot adjust dis- 
tance to capacity of vision. Virchow, Loring, Agnew, 
and others, have well pointed out some of these defects, 
Laws of posture, both in sitting and standing, are 


greatly overlooked in schools, and slight spinal deflec- 
tions from the natural line give future aid to one-sided- 
ness. Brown Sequard has noted and explained how 
the use of one side too much, and the other too little, 
often disturbs bilateral sensibility and leads to nervous 
trouble.—New York Independent. 


IMAGINATION, — (1.) 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


The art of teaching, like every other art, has its foun- 
dations in a science. But it is not necessary for an 
artist to have a conscious knowledge of the principles of 
the science on which he acts. Indeed, there is a certain 
degree of antagonism between science and art, knowl- 
edge and skill. Those natures which seize practically 
upon a truth, and apply it to use with facility, are apt 
to find a peculiar difficulty in apprehending the truth 
theoretically and developing it systematically. Art 
and science thus stand as distinct as the sexes; a com- 
parison which may appear strange. since art must be 
considered as more analogous to the feminine qualities 
of mind, and science to the masculine. 

The art of successful teaching must be based upon 
truths pertaining to the nature of the child’s faculties, 
to the nature of the things which he has to be taught, 
and to the nature of the use which he has to make of 
those things, whether, for example, artistic or scientific. 
It is not necessary that the successful teacher should 
conscientiously have a knowledge of the science of ped- 
agogy; but it is necessary that he should act upon, and 
yield practical obedience to its principles. Scherb 
quotes from some passage in Plato to the effect that 
genius consists of the union of masculine and feminine 
qualities in the same soul; and a genius in teaching 
may combine a scientific knowledge of the principles on 
which the art of teaching is found with a practical skill 
in applying those principles. 

“In this sense, I should say that Dr. Barnas Sears had 
a genius for teaching. With great practical ability, as 
he has shown in the fulfillment of various trusts im- 
posed upon him, he has also a clear perception of the 
principles underlying the subject of education. While 
he was secretary of the Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts, he delivered a lecture in my hearing, developing 
the importance of three steps in the intellectual train- 
ing of the child. The first step is that the pupil should 
be trained to observe facts; the second, that he should 
clearly reproduce the conception of the facts and mould 
them anew; the third, that he should learn to draw 
sound inferences from them. ‘To those powers which 
are occupied in taking the second step, I give in these 
essays the name of imagination. 

When we remember that in the division of the hours 
into past, present, and future, we are only speaking 
rhetorically, not scientifically ; and that the present is 


actually of no length, but only the dividing place be-— 


tween the past and the future; we shall be prepared to 
understand the importance of cultivating the imagina- 
tion in the widest sense of the term. 


Men have power of direct perception; they remember | 
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their perceptions, and remodel and rearrange them in 
reasoning, in works of art, in literature, in forecast and 
forethought. But the perceptions being an act in the 
evanescent zero point of the present, the greater part 
of our intellectual life is occupied either with what has 
actually passed, —it may have been but a few seconds ; 
or with the future, — it may be with the immediately 
impending future of the passing hour. 


Now the whole work of remembering, reproducing, 
and modifying the pictures of direct perception, I call 
imagination, which may be divided into simple memory, 
fancy, and imagination proper; fancy being the build- 
ing of the images of sensible things on the pattern of 
remembered sensations; while the higher imagination 
proper creates spiritual things on the remembrance of 
spiritual perceptions. 

In general, we may say that there are three parts in 
intellectual life,—the perception of’ phenomena; the 
linking of those phenomena together by the acts of 
memory and imagination; and the reasoning out of the 
consequences. In each of these three processes training 
“tells.” The trained eye or ear sees or hears vastly 
more than the untrained. The blind have no more del- 
icacy or sensitiveness of touch and hearing than we; 
and yet, by the constant training of the ear, a blind 
boy learns to know where the apples hang, by the echo 
of his clucking, and he clubs them down; also, by the 
training of his touch, learns to read fluently raised 
printing, in which our fingers, although aided by our 
eyes, fail teaiMfstinguish one letter from.another. The 
trained imagination of an inventive machinist takes in 
the whole of a complicated engine, like a cylinder press, 
and foresees its action; the trained imagination of a 
musical composer hears his whole symphony or opera 
before the notes have been written on paper, much less 
any orchestra sounded them. 

This training of the imagination begins with the cul- 
tivation of seeing forms in space; and the cultivation 
of geometric imagination is the true foundation of in- 
tellectual training. No intellectual development seems 
to me possible without it; our only choice seems to be 
whether it shall be cultivated with care and art, or cul- 
tivated by chance at hap-hazard; and I have felt that 
in the teaching of our New-England schools the latter 
choice has, very unwisely, been too often made. All 
the intellectual life that is called forth by contact with 
the external world, whether manifested in the trades 
and arts of life, or in the sciences, or in the fine arts, is 
actually employed upon phenomena of Motion, that is, 
of Space and Time; and in the last analysis of any one 
of the problems of this intellectual life, it is found to 
depend on a knowledge of these two elements, Space 
and Time. 

But, of these two, Space furnishes by far the larger 
field for imagination and thought. Our knowledge of 
time is slight; its phenomena, if I may employ that 
word in preference to coining a new one, are very simple ; 
and simple algebra comprises all that we know concern- 
ing it. But Space furnishes not only geometry in its 
elementary forms; all the wonderful calculuses of the 
past two centuries have been the result of attempts to 
extend our knowledge of the relations of Space. Des- 
cartes’s Codrdinates, Leibnitz’s Differentials, Newton’s 
Fluxions, the Kinematics and the Quaternions of Ham- 
ilton, the Arithmetic of Sines, the Logarithms of Napier, 
the Residuals of Cauchy, the Stigmatics of Ellis, the 
Higher Geometry of Chasles,—these, and twenty other 
inventions, some of them more valuable than some which‘ 
I have named. have been the fruits of geometric labor. 
This disproportion in the scientific fruitfulness, of the 
idea of Space and the idea of Time, holds also in the 
practical frnitfulness of the two conceptions. While 
Time furnishes us, both in science and in the arts, 
with the means of invading more successfully the do- 
main of Space, it furnishes of itself but a small portion 
of fruit compared with those gathered from the fields 
which it thus helps us conquer. If, therefore, we need 
education in developing either of these two fundamental 


ideas, we need it for Space; and if the education of our 
imagination in either respect is to be left to chance, it 
must not be the idea of space that is thus neglected. 


METHODS IN HISTORY.—(IV.) 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reviews often accomplish more than the first advance, 
especially if conducted in a way toinspire interest. A nov- 
elty in any form receives close attention. In school it 
awakens fresh interest in old, tiresome lessons. Special 
topics may easily familiarize the pupils with special 
subjects throughout the whole history ; and these will 
lead to a completion of the whole. With judicious help 
and direction, scholars will be even eager in following 
lines of thought suggested by subjects like these : 

1. The explorations of each nation, and their lasting 
results. 

2. The colonization by each nation, and the effect on 
history. 

3. The influence of the different races on the nation’s 
history. 

4. The modification of history by physical features 
of the country. 

5. A classification of important places according to 
the employment of the people, with the growth of the 
industry in each place. 

6. The history of places, lands, and waters suggested 
by its names. It is surprisiug how much a class will 
make out of this. 

7. A classification of noted men: 
scholars, (c) heroines, (d) warriors. 
8. The causes and effect of the several wars. 

9. The noted battle-fields of each war. 

10. The continuous career of distinguished officers. 
11. The prominence of some forts, men-of-war, and 
prisons. 

12. The places of forming various treaties, and their 


effects. 
13. National and local disasters. 


i4. National crises (a) in war, (4) in finance, (c) in 
government, (d) in anything else. 
15. Causes and effects of the several rebellions. 
16. Development of sections and of the nation, under 
the different forms of government. 
17. The influence of the various religious sects. 
18. The rise and fall of slavery. 
19. The influence of the most celebrated inventions. 
20. The influence of foreign nations, (a) in wang (6) 
in commerce, (c) in education. 

21. The influence of freedom, (a) of conscience, (6) 
of schools, (¢) of speech and press, (d) of ballot. 
22. Development under each administration of gov- 
ernment. 

23. Progressive changes in living: (a) dwellings, (b) 
furniture, (c) dress, (d) food, (e) conversation. 

24. Development as a whole, (a) by years, (b) by crit- 
ical periods, (c) by centuries. 

25. Connection with the contemporaneous history of 
other nations. 
So on ad libitum. 


(a) statesmen, (b) 


NOTES OF A LECTURE AND OUTLINE OF 
AN OBJECT- LESSON. — 


BY MRS. REBECCA D. RICKOFF., 


THE MAPLE-LEAF. 
ARRANGEMENT OF FACTS. 

And now for the orderly arrangement of facts. After 
the leaf has been examined and talked about, and the 
desirable points dwelt upon, the teacher begins to gather 
up such statements as have been accepted and as she 
desires to incorporate into this lesson. She leads the 
children to tell her in what order she must place them 
upon the board. Allow me to impress upon you, teach- 
ers, that it must not be the teacher who makes this or- 


derly arrangement, but the school under her guidance, 


—and nota few bright pupils, either, but the whole 
school. Better a poor arrangement that is an honest 
index of the work of the whole school, than a better ar- 
rangement in which only a few have taken part. Tha 
teacher writes upon the board, under the direction of 
the children, the outline of the lesson. 

In placing the children’s statements upon the board, 
the teacher accepts whatever fact a child may give her, 
even though the language may not be good. But while 
she tells him that he is right, she asks him if he can- 
not tell it in a better way, — give a more correct word, 
give the new word, etc. If he cannot, she permits 
others to help him. Thus she makes the children give 
immediate application of all the new words and phrases 
as they are learned. 

It is quite important that all this should be written 
upon the board as this part of the lesson goes on, in 
order that the children may see it grow. Perhaps, when 
it is done, the teacher leads them to see that it can be 
improved upon, and so, under their direction, alters it 
until it is at least fairly good. When it is finished to 
the satisfaction of all, it should be left upon the board. 
It might, perhaps, be a good plan to have the children 
copy it. 

If the teacher has tact, she will find little difficulty 
in leading the children to give, as the first important 
fact, that the leaf has two distinct parts,—the leaf-blade 
and the stem. These she writes upon the board in 
this form: 

af,— 
Leaf-blade. 
Stem. 
Then she leads them to give her the other names of 
the stem, until it stands thus: 
Leaf,— 
Leaf-blade. 
Stem; foot-stalk; petiole. 

In this way she works with the schools until the re- 
sult stands upon the board in some such form as the 
following. This outline is more elaborate than an or- 
eat school would be likely to give with profit, even 
i lessons. But I have put into it for your use all 
thedesirable points that would be at all likely to come 
up, or that it would be well even to accept for this first 
lesson. From them you can each select such as seem 
best adapted to your school and the time you have to 
give to the subject. 

Be careful not to crowd the children with facts, nor 
obscure their ideas with too many words. 

The Maple-leaf,— 
Leaf-blade. 


Stem; foot-stalk; petiole. 
Leaf-blade,— 


pper side (sunny-side), bright green; smooth, glossy. 
Under side (shady-side), lighter green, dull; downy. 


hape 
Hand shaped. 
Parts,— 
Ribs; veins; veinlets; (net veined). 
Five ‘ribs; five points; five divisions. 
one tearin- ( One middle part (division) 
parts, —each / Two right-hand parts. 


Compare as to size. 
leat.” | Two left-hand parts. 


inct leaf. 


Edge 
Notched like a saw; saw-edged (serrate). 
m, 
Long, slender (bends easily), limber; has a foot. 
Motions,— 
Waves in the wind; (depends on stem and shape of 
leaf); waving. 
** The maple-tree shakes her little hands.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Let each child lay his leaf upon his slate, and draw a 
correct outline of it. Then, with the leaf before him, 
let him put in the ribs and veins. This fixes the form 
in his mind. 

When the children themselves bring leaves, let them 
tell where they were obtained. 

Let some particular tree near the school-house be se- 
lected, and have the children make observations upon it, 
and report them at a given time at school. Let the 
tree become to them as a thing to love, a companion to 
the school. Let it be “our tree,” “our dear tree,” “ our 
beautiful tree.” Let them watch its leaves, and note 


how they change and fall. Do they come down one by 
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one, a few each day, or does some sudden wind send 
them down in showers ? 

Let them bring specimens of its beauty, tell how 
they fell, where they fell, and describe them as they 
hold them. Let them tell how the leaves look as they 
lie scattered beneath the tree. 

Later, when they are brown and dry, let them tell 
how they look, and how the wind tosses them and 
frolics with them. 

When they are hidden by the first snow, lead the 
children to think of it; let them feel the pathos of it. 
Then ask them if now they must give up the tree? if 
there is left nothing more for them to notice ? 

And now they will find the bird’s nest that was hid- 
den by the leaves; they will notice the bare branches 
against the sky; perhaps they may learn to know the 
form of the maple-tree so well that they will be able to 
distinguish a maple-tree wherever they see it, even 
without its leaves. 

Again, let the children bring some branches from the 
maple-tree into the school-room ; let them break off the 
leaf-buds, open them, and see the young leaves folded 
away in their winter blankets; and so set them to 
watching for its earliest budding in the spring. 

Will not all nature be henceforth more beautiful and 
dear to these children, for the sake of this one tree ?— 
Cleveland Report. 


UNGRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


II. — THINGS ESSENTIAL. 


1. They must all learn to read, write, and spell their 
mother-tongue. 

Teach them to do this so thoroughly, that every 
scholar at fifteen shall be able to read a newspaper 
readily, to spell common words correctly, and to write a 
legible letter in correct English. Teach them so well 
that these three things will stuy taught. In examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, a great many college and 
university graduates are found unable to do any one of 
these three things well; but whatever the college 
standard is, the ungraded country-school standard ought 
to be high. No sham scholarships there ! 


2. They must be trained in arithmetic to work ac- 
curately and readily, examples in the “four rules”: to 
work business-examples in common and decimal frac- 
tions ; to reckon simple interest ; and to write bills, re- 
ceipts, and promisory notes. 

In most country schools the scholars throw away a 
great deal of time in “ going through,” term after term, 
bulky text-books on arithmetic, filled to repletion with 
schoolmasters’ puzzles about things unknown in real 
life, and crammed with technical “rules” which are 
learned only to be forgotten. 

Concentrate your drill upon the practical operations ; 
give your pupils the mental training of knowing how 
to do a few things skillfully, accurately, and readily. 
Cut out, and leave out, and pass over all such “ school- 
masterisms” as “alligation,” “cube-root,” “duodeci- 
mals,” “ circulating decimals,” “compound proportion,” 
the most of “compound numbers,” problems in “ in- 
terest,” “time discount,” “bonds and stocks,” “ex- 
change,” “insurance,” “equation of payments,” “aver- 
aging accounts,” “partnership,” “ arithmetical progres- 
sion,” “geometrical progression,” “custom-house busi- 
ness,” “annuities,” “gauging,” “permutation,” “ sur- 
veying,” “mensuration,” etc., etc., handed down to us 
from the old arithmetics of Daboll and Pike and your 
pupils will be the better for it. 

Besides you may find time to give a few lessons in natu- 
ral science, to open the eyes of your pupils to the world 
around them, so that their “reasoning faculties ” may 
be exercised upon something better than “problems.” 
When a country boy in an ungraded school, years ago, 
I wasted more than half my time iu “ wrestling” with 
a big text-book on arithmetic, and in these remarks, at 


least, I am treading on solid ground. A country schol- 
ar’s life is not long enough to master all the technical 
“applications ” of arithmetic, and no boy or girl is the 
better for it. 

It is true that many schoolmasters contend fiercely 
that the mind of a country boy cannot be properly “ dis- 
ciplined ” in “ logical analysis ” unless he devotes half 
his school-days to this kind of school-rubbish ; but the 
fact is, the mental discipline of arithmetic is not one 
whit more valuable than is hard thinking upon other 
studies. No mental work of any kind is utterly useless : 
but the real question is, not what is good, but what is 
best ; not what, but how much and when. 

A wealthy merchant once set his son to wheeling 
stones from one @@imer of his garden to the other, in 
order to train him to work. He was wiser than the 
man who never makes his boy work at all, but he would 
have been wiser still had he kept his son at work saw- 
ing wood or laying out a garden, or weeding the onion- 
bed, or hoeing potatoes. 

Now, in country schools, a great many boys and girls 
are kept at wheeling educational stones. “A teacher 
who keeps young scholars at work, term after term, 
upon complex and unnatural problems in mental arith- 
metic, repeating long-drawn-out formulas in logical 
analysis, including statement, solution, and conclusion, 
before they have acquired readiness and accuracy in the 
form-rules, is only setting the boys to wheeling stones. 
A country teacher who neglects addition in order to 
train rough country boys upon a normal-school analyt- 
ical demonstration of the reason for “inverting the 
divisor” in division of fractions, is wheeling stones. A 
country teacher who requires alligation, compound pro- 
portion, and much of reduction, or “compound num- 
bers,” is wheeling, not stones, but boulders. 

3. They must acquire a good general knowledge of 
geography. 

In order to do this, it is not at all necessary that boys 
and girls should be compelled, day after day, and term 
after term, to memorize the dreary pages of “ map ques- 
tions ” that crowd the three books in a: series of geog- 
raphies. If any teachers of country schools require 
their scholars to learn by heart one-tenth of the bound- 
aries, cities, towns, villages, rivers, and other microscopic 
topographical monstrosities, or to memorize one-twen- 
tieth of the descriptive platitutes, or one-fiftieth of the 
dry census statistics about population and products, 
about bushels of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
peas, and potatoes, found in even the best of modern 
text-books on geography ; such teachers ought to be in- 
dicted for a lack of common-sense. 

No reasonable being expects even a schoolmaster, 
who has studied and taught geography half a life-time, 
to know the entire returns of the last census, or the 
exact population of every city in the world, or the 
length of every river, or the height of every mountain- 
peak, or the boundary of every State in the Union, and 
country in the world; is it reasonable to try to make 
boys and girls do it ? 

The plain truth is that no small part of what chil- 
dren are required to cram in school, not only in geog- 
raphy but also in other studies, might appropriately be 
labeled, “THINGS WORTH FORGETTING!” Nature is 
wiser than teachers are: she soon casts off the dead and 
waste matter, and saves the child. 

In order to make geography a delightful study, you 
must tell stories, and give descriptions of manners, cus- 
toms, and things; or if you cannot talk, read to your 
pupils from your good books. 


— Franklin’s mistake —When Franklin was ambas- 
sador to France, being at a meeting of a literary society 
and not well understanding French when declaimed, 
determined to applaud when he saw a lady friend ex- 
press approval. When they had ceased, a little child 


who understood French said to Franklin, “Why, you 
always applauded most when they were praising you!” 
Franklin laughed heartily, and explained his dilemma. 


A STORY OF SCIENCE. 


A philosopher sat in his easy chair, 
king as grave as Milton; 
He wore a solemn, mysterious air, 
As he Canada Balsam spilt on 
A strip of glass, as a slide, to prepare 
For a mite taken out of his Stilton. 


He took his microscope out of its case, 
And settled the focus rightly: 

The light, thrown back from the mirror’s face, 
Came glimmering upward brightly; 

He put the slide with the mite in place, 
And fixed on the cover tightly. 


He turned the instrument up and down, 
Till, getting a proper sight, he 
Exclaimed,—as he gazed with a puzzled frown,— 
‘“*Good gracious!’ and Highty-tighty ! 
The sight is enough to alarm the town,— 
A mite is a monster mighty!” 


From t’other end of the tube, the mite 
Regarded our scientific; 

To his naked eye, as you’ll guess, the sight 
Of a man was most terrific; 

But reversing the microscope made him quite 
The opposite of magnific. 


“One sees the truth through this tube so tall,’’ 
Said the mite, as he squinted through it; 
‘Man is not so wondrously big after all, 
If the mite-world only knew it!”’ 


MORAL. 


Mem.—Whether a thing is large or small 
Depends on the way you view it! 


— London Fun. 


THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AS A 
NEWSPAPER REPORTER. 


“IF NUT REPORTS FROM SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 
wHat?” 


The Educational Weekly, of October 24, continues its 
remarks on the subject of school reports. In spite of 
the fact that “Horace Mann was a prophet crying in 
the wilderness, and we are now walking educationally 
in paths comparatively straight” ; and that the present 
generation has been “ brought up in the full faith and 
enthusiasm of our great apostle of education,” it appears 
that school superintendents have still a mission. “The 
great trouble is they do not say enough ; or rather that 
what they do say is buried in a report almost as effect- 
ually as if it had never been said. The place for these 
men to speak is in the columns of the secular and pro- 
fessional papers.” 

They are told that they would find five readers then 
where they do not have one now, and that the papers 
would be glad to publish what they have to say. In- 
deed, “our current literature is suffering for the aid of 


these men”; and the burden of the whole article is an - 


appeal for eleemosynary contributions to school journals, 
from school superintendents. .At that we do not cavil, 
for though it may appear selfish at the first blush, com- 
ing from the source it does, there is no doubt that the 
usefulness of school magazines is greatly enhanced, and 
the cause of education visibly benefited by such contri- 
butions as the editor pleads for, and we heartily second 
his appeal. 

But this is aside, and a long way from the question of 
the necessity of publishing official school reports. Facts, 
opinions, the records of success and failure, the date 
from which to gather up the results of past experience, 
and calculate the probabilities of the future, — all these 
are here: “ Buried,” the Weekly says. Very well, there 
is a tablet at least to mark the spot where they rest, 
and the student, or man of action, always knows where 
to find them when needed. But if confided to the col- 
umns of “city papers,” or even embalmed in the pages 
of the professional weekly, or monthly, what diviner 
shall be able to guess where they may be found ? 

If we understand the Weekly, it believes that the 
word of educational progress must be kept somehow, 
and that the best way, on the whole, is to commit it to 
the newspaper. Again we are made to wonder if there 
really is anything peculiar to this science of education 
which renders it necessary, —indeed forbids, that the 
history of its progress, of changes and improvements in 
its methods, of discoveries of new facts and principles 
regarding it, of its relations to the individual and to 


society, should not be published and preserved in a per 
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manent form, but must be consigned to oblivion by 
means of the newspaper press. If there is any such 
peculiarity, we confess our inability to discover it. 

Let us see how the plan of the Weekly would work. 
The city superintendent, say of Chicago, decides to 
adopt it. “Every hour in the day impromptu sermons, 
fresh and warm, must come to his mind,” and he sets 
out to print them in the “city paper”; or, he has col- 
lected the facts showing how many schools, teachers, 
and pupils, are under his supervision; or has held ex- 
aminations and knows the relative standing of the pupils 
in their classes, and the progress they have made in a 
given time, and desires to enlighten his “constituents ” 
thereon. He knows that the Tribune, Times, and a 
dozen other daily newspapers, together with a half a 
hundred weeklies in Chicago, printed in the English, 
German, Norwegian, Polish, and Swedish languages, 
each having its own constituency of readers, must be 
supplied, and all at the same time, — such is newspaper 
enterprise,—in order that he may reach all the patrons, 
tax-payers, and teachers interested in the schools. 

Having written out his “sermon,” or repast, and 
made the necessary number of copies, he goes on a pil- 
grimage to the different newspaper offices and leaves 
the manuscript ; for no editor will refuse it, and a good 
many will publish it, or such parts of it as they “think 
are of pubiic jnterest.” Generally knowing little or 
nothing of the subject, they manage to leave out what 
is most valuable; hurried compositors and proof-readers 
do their share of mischief, particularly when there are 
figures to be printed; the impromptu sermon, “fresh 
and warm,” comes from their hands, if not stale, at 
least cold and pointless ; and statistics that torture his 
very soul greets the superintendent as he scans the 
“city papers.” This picture is not overdrawn, as every 
one who has had experience knows. 

Matters of “ more general or professional importance” 
would be published in the Weekly, and thus the duties 
of the Chicago superintendent, for the day, or week, or 
month, so far as making and printing reports are con- 
cerned, would have been performed. If the school su- 
perintendent in Boston, Cincinnati, or San Francisco, 
or a school-teacher in Albany or Charleston wanted to 
know the condition and progress of the schools in Chi- 
cago, all he would have to do would be to subscribe for 
and keep files of the Chicago “ secular and professional 
papers”; and, supposing this plan to be generally 
adopted, if the St. Louis or Philadelphia city superin- 
tendent desired to keep informed, as he should, respect- 
ing educational affairs in the twenty-five other Amer- 
ican cities containing 50,000 inhabitants ‘or more, he 
would only be obliged to keep and study full files of the 
“ secular and professional papers ” of those cities. 


If this plan of newspaper publication should be 
adopted by the State superintendents also, we can con- 
ceive that some difficulties might arise in the way of 
furnishing all the newspapers of the State with the 
necessary copy, from which to-print, unless it was first 
printed and sent in proof-slips. But it is not our pur- 
pose to throw cold water on this laudable enterprise by 
raising too many of the actual difficulties. 

Let us therefore return to Chicago. Twenty years 
hence some one interested in the public schools of that 
great city, the successor of the present superintendent 
perhaps, or some large tax-payer, from no idle curios- 
ity but for sufficient practical reasons, desires full in- 
formation respecting the state of the public schools there 
in the year 1878: how many schools, teachers, and pu- 
pils there were ; the daily average attendance ; the cost 
per capita for instruction; the cause and methods of 
study pursued ; the number, cost, value, and condition 
of school-houses; information respecting any improve- 
ments suggested; in short, such information as, up to 
the year 1878, was contained in the official report of the 
city superintendent. He is referred to the files of the 
“ secular and professional papers” of Chicago for 1878, 
for the information he seeks. Is anybody verdant 
enough to think that he will find it? Even supposing 


(what is extremely improbable) that he succeeds in find- 
iny a complete file of a single newspaper, “ secular” or 
“professional” paper, will he have the time and pa- 
tience to painfully copy out and connect the disjointed 
scraps of information it contains? And if he seeks 
information on but a single point, will he be likely to 
persevere until he finds it ? 

But we need not pursue this discussion. Newspapers 
fill an important place as vehicles for the spread of daily 
news and rumors*and current discussions; they are 
read because of this; and probably there are no im- 
pressions on the human mind more evanescent, gener- 
ally, than those made by the daily or weekly newspaper. 
It is true, too, that educational journals have, compara- 
tively, but few readers; and like “secular” papers 
they are subject to many vicissitdes, — meeting in a 
majority of cases an early and sometimes, perhaps often, 
untimely death. On an average, American school jour- 
nals, from first to last, have not outlived the third vol- 
ume; and they must therefore be classed among the 
most ephemeral of weekly and monthly periodicals. 


VARIETIES. 


— The Sabbath is the keystone of the arch which 
sustains the temple of virtue, which, however defaced, 
will survive many a rude shock, so long as the founda- 
tion remains firm.—Rev. Dr. Spring. 


— Hidden in a napkin.—An English nobleman once 
sent his stupid son to Rowland Hill, in order that he 
might be educated. With him he sent a note, saying 
of his hopeful son, “I am confident he has talents, but 
they are hidden in a napkin.” The eccentric but 
shrewd divine, after keeping the boy a few weeks under 
his care, returned him to his father with the following 
laconic and pointed message: “I have shaken the nap- 
kin at all corners, and found nothing in it.” 


— “Sammy, my son, what is longitude?” “A 
clothes-line, papa.” “Prove it, my son.” “ Because 
it stretches from pole to pole.” 


— Among our hills and valleys, I have known 

Wise and grave men, who, while their diligent hands 

Tended or gathered in the fruits of earth, 

Were reverent learners in the solemn school 

Of Nature. Not in vain to them were sent 

Seed-time and harvest, or the vernal shower 

That darkened the brown tilth, or snow that beat 

On the white winter hills. Each brought, in turn, 

Some truth, some lesson on the life of man, 

Or recognition of the Eternal Mind, 

Who vails his glory with the elements.—W. C. Bryant. 

— Dignity and rank and riches are all corruptible 

and worthless; but moral character has an immortality 
that no sword-point can destroy, that ever walks the 


world and leaves lasting influences behind.—J. Cumming. 


— Anecdote of King John of Saxony.—King John L., 
of Saxony, of learned and humorous memory, when still 
prince royal, took much interest in the education of his 
children. But as he was not so foolish as to think him- 
self infallible, as many simple mortals do, he willingly 
consulted men of the profession, and sometimes had 
come to the chateau of Weissenstein, the residence of a 
clever teacher of those parts. One day, then, Prince 
John sent word to this teacher, named Fride, that he 
would be glad to talk with him. But it happened that 
M. Fréde was about to marry his daughter on the mor- 
row, and he replied that it was impossible for him to 
comply with the desire of his highness, seeing he was 
busy preparing cakes for the wedding. Some years 


later, Prince John had become king, and it was decided 
that M. Fréde should be allowed to retire with a pen- 
sion, and that the great gold medal of merit should be 
granted him for his services. The king himself man- 
ifested his intention of being present at the ceremony. 
But the day fixed for the féte happened to coincide with 
that of the marriage of one of the king’s daughters. 
Being thus prevented from appearing, the monarch sent 
thirty ducats to the teacher, with a note couched in 
these words: “My dear Fride, please do me the favor 
to accept this small proof of my good-will. I would 


| Willingly take part in the féte, but my daughter is going 


to be married, and I have “some cakes to prepare for 
the wedding.” H, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


Lucius Brown: Problem 68. 

S. H. Parsons: Problems 77, 78, 79, 82, and 83. 

Wm. Hoover: Problems 75, 76, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 96, 97, and 99. 

F. P. Matz: Problems 58, 81, and 82. 

F. Gunder: Problems 68, 69, 72, 81, 82, 83. and 85, 


Errata.—In Problem 82, for 


b"(a—b) / \b-*(a—b) 
F. P. Marz. 
PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 101.—Required the geometric mean of all 
the numbers between zero and 1. Lucius Brown. 

Prosiem 102.—A point is taken at random within 
the surface of a given square: to ascertain the chance 
that its perpendicular distance from a particular side is 
less than a side of the square. F, P. Marz. 


Prosiem 103.—A haystack in the form of a right 
cone increases in density as the distance from the ver- 
tex: divide it into two parts of equal weight by a plane 
parallel to the base. Wma. Hoover. 

Prosiem 104.— Given the distance of a point in 
an equilateral triangle from each of the angular points, 
respectively, 20, 28, 31 rods, Find side of triangle. 

8. H. Parsons. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ProB LEM 30.—Before noon, a clock which is too fast, and 
points to afternoon time, is put back 5 hours and 40 minutes; 
and it is observed that the time before shown is to the true 
time as 29 to 105. Required the true time. W. 


Let =the true time: then « + J,'h = time past 
midnight, and «+ 37h — 12, or x — 42h = time past 
noon. Then, by the conditions of the question, 
a—+4f:a@:: 29: 105. Hence 105% — 665 = 
Transposing and combining, 76a = 665h, and x = 8h. 
45 min. M. D. Gace. 


PRoBLEM 31.—A man agrees to pay $7000 in three years, 
with compound interest, at 6 per cent. He is to make three 
yearly payments, and all to beequal. Whatis each payment? 


$7000 + 3 = $23334, principal payable annually ; 
$23334 x 1.06 = $2473.334, amount of first payment ; 
$2473.334 < 1.06 = 2621.73}, amount of second pay- 
ment ; $2621.734 x 1.06 = $2779.0314, amount of 
third payment. The sum of these payments. is 
$7874.104, which divided by 3 gives $2624.701, the 
required annual payment. M. D. Gace. 


PROBLEM 35.—Find the circumference of a cirele in which a 
regular decagon may be inscribed, whose sides shall be five 
inches. J. M: M. 

Put 5 in. = a, and x = the required radius; then it 
may be easily shown that 
= 5a (W7 +1). Wa. Hoover. 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING FROM THE LEFT. 


Mr. Editor :—Most computers who use logarithms a 
good deal follow this method. Take the following 
example: 874 


844 


We say “3 from 8 leaves 5,” and we write the 5; 
then “4 from 7 leaves 3,” but we write 2. The reason 
is obvious when we glance at the next column. Most 
persons can very soon learn to subtract from the left as 
fast as they can write the figures. And the same is 


true of adding, when there are but two numbers. 
When working in the common way we use the faculty 
of memory as we pass from one column to the next; 
when adding or subtracting from the left we use fore- 
cast, memory not being exercised at all. In other 
words, we are continually looking ahead, and not be- 


hind, which is the true way, if we would make rapid 
and easy progress, Lucius Brows, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


itor is not responsible for opinions in THE JourRNAL except as 
= in the editorial columns, or over his sanetere. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


COMPOSITION IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

I have read with great interest some articles in Tux Jour- 
NAL, upon the teaching of composition. I think the method 
well adapted to a graded school, but would like to have some 
one give a method adapted to the needs of an ungraded school, 
in which the teacher has from three to five grades, and from 
16 to 26 daily recitations to hear. 

It seems to me that, as ungraded schools form the larger 
part of all the schools of the country, more of the discussion 
of methods ought to be based upon the wants of these schools. 
In a work entitled The Study of Language, by C. Marcel, it 
is recommended in beginning the study of a language, to se- 
cure a knowledge of a large stock of words, not through the 
use of a lexicon, but by reading many original texts with the 
aid of translations. Certainly this course of reading must be 
preceded by a knowledge of the inflexions to be obtained from 
a grammar. This method requires the rapid reading of at 
least twenty-five volumes. In the work referred to, the state- 
ment is made that in Latin there are a dozen or more easy 
prose authors that have translations with notes prepared with 
reference to this method, and published in English. Can you 
tell me where those works can be obtained, also similar works 
in Greek, German, and French ? I have made every effort to 
obtain a sufficient number of such texts and translations, and 
have only partially succeeded. A READER. 

South Bristoll, Me., 1878. 


TWO-FOLD CONCEPTIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

It is evident that two widely-differing views of grammatical 
instruction are prevalent among teachers, and also among 
authors. The fact will go far to account for the wide diversity 
of opinion in regard to the usefulness of the study in our 
public schools. 

One of these views regards grammar as an analytic science, 
which accordingly must, in accurate thought, be defined to be ‘‘a 
systematic presentation of the facts of speech.’”’ To define Eng- 
lish grammar “‘ as the art of speaking and writing English gram- 
mar correctly,” it represents to be ‘‘a most fundamental and 
unfortunate error.’’ Such is Professor Whitney’s view as pre- 
sented some time since in this journal. No one can question 
the correctness of this conception of grammar, viewed as a 
proper science, and the conclusion is irresistible that to study 
grammar taught thus as a science, for the purpose of teaching 
correctness of speech, would be time ‘sorely wasted.”’ In 
fact the science of grammar, as one of the most abstract of 
sciences, isin this view justly regarded as adapted only to ma- 
ture minds, and wholly out of place in our common schools. 

The other of these two differing views of grammar regards 
it as characteristically a constructive art, its immediate and 
governing design and aim being to train to the correct and 
effective expression of thought. Its method and itsfprocesses 
are as different from those proper to an analytic science of 
grammar as are those of the art of practical gardening from 
those of the science of structural botany; as those of the nur- 
sery from those of the dissecting-room. Viewing language as 
but the fit body of thought, it makes the thought the first 
thing, — everywhere the starting-point. From the various 
forms of thought it evolves all the various forms of language; 
all words and sentences; all word-forms, and all sentence- 
forms. Its method is to present to the pupil, one by one, in 
simple, natural order, these various forms of thought as lead- 
ing to the various word-forms and sentence-forms respectively 
belonging to them. Its exercises are properly and character- 
istically constructive, directing first to the clear grasping of the 
thought, and then to the embodiment of it in the proper form 
of language. It trains thus to distinct and accurate thinking, 
and then to correct and forcible expression. It attains the ob- 
ject of a science of grammar; but converts the study from an 
abstract, dry, difficult, repulsive study, to one that is easily 
comprehended, and that, as it énjoys a pleasant activity of 
mind, attracts and interests as well as instructs. It teaches 
grammar, indeed, in a rational way, as it shows how from the 
forms of thought all “ the facts of language’’ come to be; ex- 
plains why there are so many ‘ parts of speech’ and forms of 
words, and what-their functions and uses are. 

We have had on trial these two systems,—the reflective, an- 
alytic science, and the practical, constructive art of grammar 
—in our schools. We have carefully prepared text-books in 
each of these methods. We have, too, a very general, pro- 
nounced assent throughout the country to Professor Whit- 
ney’s opinion of the utter unsuitableness of the scientific sys- 
tem for training to correct speaking and writing English, 
This method has been retained partly for want of a better, and 
partly by reason of the supposed supply of the felt defects of 
the method by the introduction of constructive exercises here 


and there into the analytic systems. But the analytic and the 
constructive methods are direct opposites; and to engraft con- 
structive exercises on analytic methods must result to the 
pupil in seeming contradiction, in confusion, mistake,—in fail- 
ure. Nursing and dissecting had better be in different apart- 
ments; they are for different stages of life. 

With the prevalent conviction of the failure of the scientific 
method in our public schools, there is yet a surprisingly wide- 
spread conviction that English grammar, defined in the old way 
as ‘ the art of speaking and writing English correctly and effect- 
ively,’ ought to be taught in our schools; that even the younger 
pupils in them should be put in careful training in the art. The 
reported banishment from the Boston schools of the old formal 
method, and the practical substitution of the other (or con- 
structive) method, is matter of congratulation for the friends 
of the best education, and is commended for general imitation. 
The change, as reported, suggests that the educational author- 
ities had not attained their perfect ideal of thorough, system- 
atic training here, for lack, perhaps, of needed guides and 
helps and instrumentalities. GRAMMATICUS. 


WAS IT STRICTLY HONEST ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: _ 

About two weeks before the late meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association in New Haven, circulars were sent 
by some one to the teachers in all the cities and towns of the 
State announcing that free return-tickets would be furnished 
by the Association to all teachers and school officers attending 
the convention, from cities and towns along the line of certain 
railroads named; also that round-trip tickets would be sold for 
half the regular fare at all the stations on the Consolidated 
and Shore Line roads. Those who came to the Association 
over the last-mentioned roads found the following notice 
printed on the back of each ticket: ‘‘ This ticket is not good 
for return-passage over this road unless a certificate of mem- 
bership to the State Teachers’ Association be shown by the 
purchaser.” It was also announced by the Secretary of the 
Association at the High-school Hall, that no free return-tick- 
ets would be given to any one not a member of the Associa- 
tion, and that the fee for membership was $1.00 for gentlemen, 
and fifty cents for ladies. Quite a number of teachers, feeling 
justly indignant at what they considered was an attempt to 
extort money from them, did not pay the membership fee. 
Judging, however, from the number of teachers who crowded 
around the Secretary’s desk after the above announcement 
had been made, it was quite evident to all observers that the 
plan devised for the purpose of raising the “ needful’ was a 
complete success. But, was it strictly honest? Why was it 
not announced in the circulars sent throughout the State, that 
free returns would be given only to members of the Associa- 
tion ? Honor, 

Bridgeport, Ct., October, 1878. 


——- eve 


TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

May I add to the inquiry of ‘‘ A Subscriber,’”’ What practi- 
cal benefit of the study of geometry can be presented to a class 
of average ability ? 

In teaching the subject I have found the following expedi- 
ents of help: Give the class the history of the propositions so 
far as possible,—e. g., of the Pythagorean proposition. En- 
courage the class to demonstrate the theorems in another way 
than the one given in the text-book used. In teaching the sub- 
ject of area and volume, give as many practical problems as 
possible to be solved by geometrical principles; e. g., to find 
the lateral surface of the principal buildings in the place. 

ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER, 


QUERIES. 


105. In the sentence, “‘ Like all men of genius, he delights to 
take refuge in poetry,” how do you parse like? Also in the 
sentence, ‘‘ These armies once lived and breathed like us,” 
parse like. Give “the most evident office of this word in each 
sentence possible, for there is quite a discussion going on as to 
what it is. Give a short analysis of thesentence. D, E. A. 


106. I learn from Webster that able is another form of hable 
or habile, which is from the Latin habilis, which is from habere 
(a) How is the dropping of the h accounted for? Is it the 
English aspirate, or is it accounted for in some other way? 
(b) Is this (able) the same word which is used as a suffix ? 


107. Wanted, the correct answer to this expression, if the 
parentheses and vinculums be removed: 

5 + 12 + (2 6) + (2 38) + (8 —1) =? 

In teaching numbers to scholars in the lowest primary grades, 
would it be correct or permissible, to assign such examples as 
the above, without any signs of aggregation, and allow the pu- 
pils to work them by considering each sign of operation as de- 
noting an operation to be performed on the number; or if 
operations, the result of the operations preceding it, and the 


number immediately following it? e. g., 2, X 3,-++- 4, —1, + 3, 


xX 2,+3=— 2,2, xX 4,+ 2, x 3,+ 4, x 5,+ 3, 
or7 — 1, +2, X +5, X 3, +2 E. J. 


108. (a) By what aredeserts caused ? (b) Why have they but 
two seasons in the tropics? (c) How are the latitudes and the 
longitude of a place ascertained? (d) Why are Egypt and 
Palestine, once the most fertile regions on the globe, now rain- 
less and sterile? (e) Does it ever rain in mid-ocean? Why? 
(/) What is the annual amount of rain-fall, and how is it ob- 
tained ? (g) With what science is mathematical _ geography 
connected ? (hk) Why has Rhode Island two capitals? (i) 
What causes the ocean-waves in calm weather? (j) Why isa 
fall voyage across Lake Erie more dangerous than across the 
ocean ? (k) Where is chalk obtained (1) When does the 
sun rise at the poles ? 
*‘For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Lift the warm precincts of the cheerful day 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?”’ 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil. 


Parse the italicised words. F. C. B, 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


NOVEMBER 17. 

Born: Vespasian, Roman emperor, 9 A.D. Jean Antoine 
Nollet, natural philosopher, 1700. Louis XVIII. of France, 
1755. Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, Bonapartist 
general, 1765. 

Died; Valentinian I., Roman emperor, 375. Sir John de 
Mandeville, Eastern traveler, 1372. Queen Mary of England, 
1558. Alain Réné le Sage, author of Gil Blas, 1747. Duke of 
Newcastle, statesman, 1768. Empress Catherine the Great of 
Russia, 1706. Charlotte, queen of George 11I., 1818. Thomas, 
Lord Erskine, eminent pleader, 1823. 

Read travels of Sir John de Mandeville; also the account of 
** Queen Elizabeth’s Day,’’ and the demonstrations in 1679; 
and also in 1559 the story of Sir Henry Lee and his dog. 

NOVEMBER 18, 

Born: Pierre Bayle, critical writer and author of Diction- 
naire Historique et Critique, 1647. Sir David Wilkie, painter, 
1785. 

Died; Cardinal Reginald Pole, eminent ecclesiastic1758. 
Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of Durham, 1559. Jacob Béhm, 
mystical writer, 1624. Dr, T. F, Dibdin, bibliographical writer, 
1847. Charles Heath, line engraver, 1848. Prof. Edward 
Forbes, eminent naturalist, 1854. 

NOVEMBER 19. 

Born: Charles I. of England, 1600. 
great Danish sculptor, 1770. 

Died; Caspar Scioppius, scholar and polemical writer, 1649. 
Nicolas Poussin, painter, 1665. John Wilkins, philosopher and 
writer, 1672. Abraham John Valpy, editor of classics, 1854, 

Read the story of The Man in the Iron Mask. 


NOVEMBER 20. 

Born: Jean Francois de la Harpe, miscellaneous writer. 
Thomas Chatterton, poet, 1752. Louis Alexander Bethier, 
prince of Wagram, general of Napoleon, 1753. 

Died; Sir Christopher Hatton, courtier of Queen Elizabeth, 
1591. Caroline, queen of George II. of England, 1737. Cardi- 
nal de Polignac, statesman and man of letters, 1741, Abra- 
ham Tucker, author of The Light of Nature Pursued, 1774. 
Roger Payne, celebrated book-binder, 1797. Mountstuart, 
Indian diplomatist, etc., 1859. 

NOVEMBER 21, 

Born: Edward, Lord Lyons, British admiral, 1790. 

Died: Eleanor, queen of Edward I., 1291. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, founder of the London Exchange, 1579. Thomas 
Shadwell, poet, 1692. Henry Purcell, musician and composer, 
1695. John Hill, noted acrostic-writer, 1775. Abraham New- 
land, celebrated chief cashier of Bank of England, 1807. 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, poet, 1835. 

Read the biography of John Hill. 

NOVEMBER 22. 

Church Days: St. Cecilia, 230, St. Theodosius, the Studite 
abbot, 9th century. 

Born: Prof. Dugald Stewart, metaphysician, 1753, 

Died: Pope John XXIII., 1419. Robert, Lord Clive, found- 
er of the British empire in India, 1774. John Stackhouse, bot- 
anist, 1819. Francois Le Vaillant, African traveler, 1824, 
Sir Henry Havelock, Indian general, 1827. Prof. George 
Wiison, author of works of science, 1859. Father Lacordaire, 
eminent French preacher, 1861. 

Read the life of Robin Hood.” 

NOVEMBER 23. 

Born: John Wallis, mathematician, 1616. 
Birch, historical and biographical writer, 1705. 

Died: Louis, Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI., as- 
sassinated at Paris, 1407. Thomas Tallis, composer of church 
music, 1585. Richard Hakluyt, chronicler of voyages and 
travels, 1616. Thomas Henderson, professor of Astronomy, 
1844. Sir John Barrow, author of books of travel, 1848. 


Albert Thorwaldsen, 


Dr. Thomas 


Read the tragedy of ‘Arden of Faversham,” written in 1592, 
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BOSTON, MASS., NOV. 14, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 10014. 

— Dean Stanley has returned to England. 

— The body of A. T. Stewart has been stolen from the tomb 
of St. Mark’s church, New York. 

— Count Schouvaloff goes back to London as Russian 
Minister. 

— The Bulgarians continue to burn Turkish villages. 

— The Newfoundland fishery business is attracting much at- 
tention in England and America. The correspondence of 
Evarts and Beaconsfield is published. 

— An American Baptist church has been opened in Rome. 

— General Joe Johnston has been elected to Congress from 
Virginia. 

— Cuba is to have sixteen members in the Spanish Senate. 

— The Greek Ministry have again resigned. 

— St. Louis is to have a colossal statue of Alexander von 
Humboldt, who died in 1859, at the age of 90 years. 

— President Hayes is convinced that the resumption of 
specie payments on the first of January, 1879, will succeed. 

— General Sheridan favors a policy of kind treatment to- 
ward the Indians and thinks the causes of all the troubles 
with the red men are the constant encroachment upon lands of 
the Indians, guaranteed to them by treaty, and the constant 
removal of tribes to distant reservations, in which they are 
again troubled by immigration. 

— Colonel Oliver Elisworth, author of the book Five Thou- 
sand in Gold, died suddenly at Elmoro, Colorado, on Sunday 
last, of mountain fever. 

— Midhat Pasha has been appointed Governor-General 
of Syria. 

— The Emperor of Austria has granted general amnesty in 
Bosnia and Bulgaria. 

— Italy has agreed to abolish paper money, for smaller 
amounts than five frances. 

— The elections on Tuesday made Republican gains in Con- 
gress, elected Talbot governor of Massachusetts bya plurality 
of over 28,000 over Butler, and dissipated the Greenback 
craze as thin air. 

— The Paris Exhibition closed November 10th. The total 
receipts by way of admission fees were 12,623,746 francs. 


Tue Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, which will 
meet at Worcester Dec. 26, et. seq., will be an interest- 
ing occasion to the educators of the State and of New 
England. The high-school eection will be presided over 
by W. C. Collar, of Boston ; the grammar-school section 
by E. I. Comins, of Worcester; the primary-school sec- 
tion by B. F. Tweed, of Charlestown; and the whole by 
Prest, James F. Blackinton, of East Boston. Among 


the prominent names of speakers are President Chad- 
bourne, of Williams College; Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
on “Education at Paris ”; Superintendent Eliot, on 
“ Oral Instruction”; Head-master Sprague, on “ Gra- 
tuitous Supply of Text-Books”; Professor Niles, on 
“Mountain Scenery”; Art-master Walter Smith, on 
“ Art Instruction”; N. T. Allen, on “ Military Drill” ; 
and J. A. Allen, on “Reform in Spelling.” Reading 
and other extras will be added in due season. 


Secretary Dickinson and his associates are hard 
at work, and they mean to bring Massachusetts to the 
front. Since September 1 they have held 13 teachers’ 
institutes, which have been attended by 1,100 teachers, 
representing 70 towns. In addition to regular insti- 
tutes, five town institutes, continuing for a day and 
evening, have been held. All these meetings have been 
attended by school committees and by citizens in good 
numbers. The Board of Education recommend that as 
many as possible of these town institutes be held, so 
that the people as well as the teachers may have an 
opportunity of discussing questions pertaining to the 
internal life of the schools. The Board will again 
urge upon the attention of the Legislature at its coming 
session, the adoption of a system of country school su- 
perintendence for the whole State. The matter has 
found much favor in different sections of the State, and 
the agitation has already induced many of the towns to 
adopt for the first time a system of local supervision, 
and appoint town superintendents. It is probable that 
some plan will be sought to increase the amount of the 
school fund, and afford more aid to the smaller towns 
where the population is decreasing. Other State super- 
intendents are doing like noble work with that in Massa- 
chusetts, and we may noticeably refer to the work of 
Commissioner Burns in Ohio, Conant in Vermont, and 
Carr in California, as samples of the workers who are 
stirring up the people to better school service. Let 
there be an advance all along the lines this winter. 


WE have been accustomed to hear the argument put 
forth, and perhaps have used it ourselves, that ignorance 
is the occasion, if not the cause, of a vast proportion of 
the crime in society. And we are not prepared to dis- 
pute the position even now, but wish to call attention 
to other important factors in the production of crime; 
namely, idleness and the want of a trade education. 
The statistics of our prisons reveal the fact that a large 
proportion of the convicts are of the literate class, to a 
greater or less degree, and therefore their criminality 
cannot be traced to the want of a knowledge of the 
three R’s. We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the following statistics, prepared by the Rev. John 
Ruth, chaplain of the penitentiary of the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and published in the Christian 
Union: “It is based,” he said, “upon the most reliable 
information that could be gathered from the convicts 
themselves, and a patient study of their characters as 
developed since they became inmates of the prison.” 
The number of cases under examination is 556. 


Crime Cause. No. Pr. ct. 

Caused by Association: . 189 83.99 
Education ood, . 6 01.07 

+ ° 18 03.23 


Want of Parental Government : ° e « O11 16. 
fair. J . . . . . 18 


Want of Proper Moral Agencies: . . » 55 
Education good, ° 1 
False theories of Social Requirements : ° ‘ 


Idleness: . e 


Se 
ESS 


ESE 


Want of Trade Education : - 106 
ves oor, . 52s 09.35 


From the above table it appears that the commitment 
of 183 persons was traceable to idleness, and the habits 
engendered by the want of a suitable trade or occupation, 
106, or about 20 per cent., have no trade, while 33 per 
cent. are virtually vagrants and criminals for want of 
a steady occupation. 


Tue Third Annual Report of D. C. Gilman, president 
of the Johns Hopkins University, to the trustees, un- 
folds with great distinctness the principles which have 
governed the authorities in the administration of this 
trust. We are gratified with the generous purposes, 
the extended scope, and catholic spirit, which seem to 
guide the management in organizing and developing an 
institution in this country that can worthily be called a 
“university.” 

There is, unquestionably, a strong demand among the 
young men of this country for opportunities to study 
beyond the ordinary courses of a college or a scientific 
school. ‘The large and increasing attendance of Amer- 
ican students upon the lectures of the great German 
universities, and the enrollment of “ post-graduates ” at 
Harvard and Yale, furnish conclusive evidence that the 
demand for higher culture exists. Acting upon these 
considerations, the Baltimore institution made it its 
first object and care to furnish the “ Philosophical Fac- 
ulty of a University,” to give instruction of a superior 
character in mathematics, science, and language; and 
the experience of two years has confirmed the wisdom 
of their decision. The trustees seem to have sought 
for the best means, and to have consulted the experience 
of the wisest counsellors at home and abroad, and in 
determining to establish an institution adapted to this 
country, based upon our own educational system, and 
fitted to the wants of our own scholars, we think they 
have shown rare good judgment, and deserve the sym- 
pathy and hearty codperation of all friends of advanced 
education in the land. 

The first requisite of success in any educational in- 
stitution, is a staff of trained and efficient teachers in 
all the varied departments of study. This idea seems 
to have guided the management in the selection of pro- 
fessors thus far. Among the persons who constitute 
the nucleus of the faculty are graduates of the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Géttingen, of 
American colleges, of a medical school, and of a tech- 
nological school, — men of high culture and experience 
as instructors and examiners in a great variety of insti- 
tutions. 

The second requisite of a university is a corps of well- 
qualified students. In this respect the Johns Hopkins 
University was fortunate from the outset. By a system 
of fellowships, twenty specialists, already graduated else- 


where, and anxious to continue their higher studies, 
formed a nucleus for a grade of students of the very 


best kind. In the second year the number was thirty- 
eight. They had diplomas from many American col- 
leges and from several foreign institutions. 

The methods of instruction have varied with the prefer- 
ence of the teachers and with the requirements of the sub- 
ject. The students are not arranged into seniors, juniors, 
etc., or into first, second, third, or fourth year classes, but 
each student is assigned to a member of the faculty, who 
acts as his official adviser in determining the order of his 
studies. No one is permitted to prosecute his studies 
unless he satisfies the tests of talent and industry es- 
tablished by the faculty. The traditional class system 
has been abolished, and the eclectic courses enables the 
faculty to give simultaneously to different sets of pupils 
the traditional college training in classical studies, or 
the fundamentals of the modern scientific schools. Seven 
combinations of collegiate study are suggested in the 
programme, either of which will lead to a baccalaureate 


degree: (1) for one wishing a good classical training; 
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(2) for one who looks toward a course in medicine; 
(3) for one who prefers mathematical studies; (4) 
for one who wishes an education in scientific studies ; 
(5) for one who expects to pursue a course of theology ; 
(6) for one who proposes to study law; and (7) for 
one who wishes a literary training not rigidly classical. 
Every friend of education in America will unite with 
us in the hope that a strong and wisely-ordered univer- 
sity will at no distant day be developed from the germ 
now planted at Baltimore. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT.* 


Those who studied geography in our public schools 
thirty years ago, will remember the descriptions of 
Africa, with the vague and uncertain theories as to the 
physical outlines of this almost terra incognita. To 
counterbalance the known fact of a great sandy desert 
in the northern sections of that country, the vivid imag- 
inations of geographers elevated the portions near the 
equator into lofty heights, and as an indication of the 
shadowy uncertainty of their existence, called them the 
Moon Mountains. The Nile, still unexplored in its 
upper sources, was supposed to gather its inundatory 
supplies from these snowy reservoirs, released from their 
mountain-fastnesses by the heat of an equatorial sun. 
Herodotus, the first great African traveler, in the fifth 
century before the Christian era, discusses the Etesian 
Winds, the ocean, the snow, and other theories as to 
the Nile overflows, and until a very recent date no 
more definite knowledge existed than came from sim- 
ple conjecture as to Central Africa. Josephus, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Strabo, and other writers, gave opinions, but no 
new facts. “From the Mountains of the Moon,” says 
Scheadeddies, “ the Egyptian Nile takes itsrise.” The 
early Portuguese discoverers obtained information re- 
garding two lakes near the Equator, from one of which 
the Nile was stated to flow. French and Dutch discov- 
erers and geographers asserted that the White Nile rose 
far to the South, near the Equator, amongst mountains 
covered with perpetual snow. The information, ob- 
tained by missionaries at Zanzibar, through traders, 
was brought to the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land, that a large inland lake lay in the eastern central 
regions of this unknown land, and Lieutenants Barton 
and Speke, of the East Indian army, were sent to ex- 
plore the country in search of this lake. On the 13th 
of February, 1858, after a journey of 950 miles, and at 
a distance of 540 miles from the Indian Ocean, they 
sighted the lake, called now on our maps Tanganika. 
Five months later, Lieutenant Speke, on a northward 
journey, came to a large lake, called by the natives 
N’yanza, to which, on account of its supposed size and 
magnificence, he added the appellation, Victoria, in 
honor of his queen. In this discovery Speke believed 
that he had fallen upon the true source of the White 
Nile. 

In 1860, in connection with Captain Grant, Speke 
was commissioned by the Royal Geographical Society 
to explore the new-found lake, to determine the truth 
of his theory. They traveled over the old path to Vic- 
toria N’yanza, and on the 20th of July, 1862, Captain 
Speke writes, “ I saw that old Father Nile, without any 
doubt, rises in the Victoria N’yanza, and, as I had fore- 
told, that lake is the great source of the holy river which 
cradled the first expounder of our religious belief.” 
There were those who disputed Captains Speke and 
Grant’s conclusions in this regard, and Dr. Livingstone 
was the next to follow in the footsteps of these ener- 


* Through the Dark Continent ; or, The Sources of the Nile, around 
the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and Down the Livingstone River 
tothe Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Stanley, author of How I Found 
Livingstone ; Coomassie and Magdala; My Kalula ; ete ; Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of Medjidie ; Officier de L’Instruction Pubiique. 
France ; Gold Medalist of the Geographical Societies of London, Paris, 
Italy, Marseilles, Silver Medalist of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Marseilles, and Silver Medalist of the Muncipality of Marseilles ; 
Honorary Member of the Geographical Societies of Antwerp, Berlin, 


Bordeaux, Bremen, Hamburg, Marseilles, Montpelier, Vienna, etc. With | 
10 maps and 150 illustrations ; in two volumes. Published by Harper & | 
Brothers, New York. New-England agents, Geo. M. Smith & Co., cat 


Washington street, Boston, 


getic explorers, to set at rest, if possible, the disputed 
point. In 1867, he first stood on the shores of Tan- 
ganika, and spent two years in traversing its coasts, ar- 


distinguished explorer made careful explorations, with 
an enthusiasm amounting almost to insanity, until in 
1873 he was found by our own Stanley, at Lake Bemba, 
where Dr. Livingstone died without the satisfaction of 
knowing fully what he had discovered. 

In 1874 the status of knowledge with reference to 
the relation of these great lakes to the river systems of 
Africa can best be stated in the reply of Mr. Stanley to 
the editor of the London Telegraph. ‘The outlet of 
Lake Tanganika is undiscovered. We know scarcely 
nothing,—except what Speke has sketched out of Lake 
Victoria; we do not even know whether it consists of 
one or more lakes, and therefore the sources of the Nile 
are still unknown. Moreover, the western half of the 
African continent is still a white blank.” 


We are now prepared to understand what Mr. Stan- 
ley has done for geographical science in opening to the 
world the unexplored regions of Central Africa. Let 
us follow him in his passage “Through the Dark Con- 
tinent.” 

In September, 1874, Mr. Stanley arrived at Zanzibar 
from England, for a second tour of exploration for the 
sources of the Nile. The Lady Alice, his novel section 
boat, was remodeled, and on the 12th of November, 
with his company of 224 men, he embarked for the 
Dark Continent. Five days later the explorers left 
Bayamoyo, and many of the party gave their farewell 
look at the Eastern ocean; others, the last until they 
should return by the Western. We will not attempt 
to follow in detail the intrepid leader and his helpers 
through the mazes of African forests, through the hith- 
erto unexplored haunts of wild beasts and savage men. 
The volumes before us are too comprehensive, and the 
journey too vividly described, to allow condensing to an 
article like this. It will suffice our purpose to state 
that Stanley’s first explorations were directed to Vic- 
toria N’yanza; from thence southward to Lake Tan- 
ganika, which was also thoroughly explored along its 
coast lines, and then the bold and daring exploit was 
made of a westward march to the Atlantic, from the 
lakes across to the head-waters of the Congo, and fol- 
lowing this river, finding his way by a dubious and 
dangerous route to the settlements of civilized men on 
the western coast of Africa. The whole distance trav- 
eled is covered by about 25° of longitude, but the whole 
extent of the exploration must cover nearly double that 
extent of territory, or in the neighborhood of 3,500 
miles, a greater distance measured on our own continent 
than from the Atlantic to the Pacific, at the latitude of 
New York. 

In this perilous journey in behalf of science, Mr. 
Stanley has not only opened a path across the Conti- 
nent for the feet of civilization to tread, but he has 
given to us a graphic account of his travels; he has de- 
scribed the people, their habits and customs, the condi- 
tions of the country physically, and has brought to our 
views, pictures of the strange life of an interior people, 
who for the first time in history have looked into the face 
of a civilized white man. In reading these remarkable 
volumes we know not which most to admire, the intrepid 
daring of the explorer, the genius of the scientists, or 
the brilliancy of the author, for each claims our enthu- 
siastic regard. The work done for literature, science, 
geography, ethnology, Christianity, far exceeds in value 
all previous contributions from the African Continent. 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES HAMMOND died at Monson, Mass., Nov. 7, 1878, 
of disease of the kidneys, after a painful sickness of eight 
weeks. The decease of one who has been for so many years 
identified with the educational interests of the State, — its 
schools, academies, and teachers’ associations,—deserves some 


notice in this journal. 
Mr. Hammond was born at Union, Conn., June 15, 1813, the 
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eldest of six children, and the first to be taken away. His 
father was a practising physician for half a century in this 
small town. At the age of seventeen, I have often heard Mr. 
Hammond relate, with what great joy to himself, his father 
brought him over the hills fifteen miles, to attend Monson 
Academy. Here, at intervals, for five years he pursued his 
preparatory studies, entering Yale College in 1835. At college 
he was soon known as a modest, respectable scholar, of a very 
sociable, genial nature among friends, a fine writer, broad 
thinker, and a prominent singer in the college choir. 

In 1841, after acceptably performing the duties of principal 
of Monson Academy two years, he left, in accordance with his 
plan to enter the ministry, for a three years’ course of theol- 
ogy, Spending one year at Andover, and two at New Haven. 
At this time, receiving an urgent invitation to become again 
the principal of Monson Academy, and not readily overcoming 
that natural timidity and shrinking from public speaking 
which embarrassed him in early life, he changed his plans so 
far as to make teaching his life-work. He entered upon his 
work with high aims and enlarged views of education; contin- 
uing in Monson till 1852, when he left the academy in a flour- 
ishihg condition, and for eleven years acted as principal of 
Groton Academy. In 1865 Mr. Hammond returned again to 
his beloved Monson, and continued in charge of the Academy 
till his death. 

As a teacher Mr. Hammond was a thorough scholar, a pa- 
tient worker, more distinguished for broad views, sound judg- 
ment, and enlarged culture, than for minuteness of drill. He 
was respected and beloved by his pupils, especially those pre- 
paring for college, many of whom were present at his funeral 
to show their respect for their teacher. He sympathised with 
young men struggling for an education, and aided them all in 
his power. The first Chinese students who came to this coun- 
try were educated under his care at Monson. Two of these 
students are now connected with the Chinese embassy. 

Mr. Hammond was identified with the educational interests 
of the State. He was one of the founders of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, has been during all these years an officer in 
the society, and assisted in conducting the Massachusetts 
Teacher. He attended punctually the meetings, took an ac- 
tive part in its deliberations and discussions, reading many 
able papers before the society. There is probably no educator 
in the State whose presence will be more missed in our educa- 
tional gatherings than thatof Mr. Hammond. His majestic, im- 
posing presence, strong, musical voice, positive manner, de- 
cided opinions, and his genial countenance will be long re- 
membered. He had a great love for what is valuable in the old 
methods, and was suspicious of new methods. His great ab- 
horence of superficiality and shows of all kinds made him too 
slow, —as many thought,—to admit the excellence of new 
methods and ideas. 

Mr. Hammond served, for several years, as a member of the 
town school committee, always doing efficient and faithful ser- 
vice, making out many of the annual reports with great labor 
and patience,—and all that he might help forward the great 
cause of education, in which he was so deeply interested. 
About the last of his public addresses was at a large temper- 
ance gathering, when he was unexpectedly called upon to 
to speak. He arose and made a most impressive, logical, and 
solemn appeal in favor of total abstinence, so remarked at 
the time. 

When Mr. Hammond returned to Monson, 1865, he felt that 
here was to be his last work, and he made provision for a per- 
manent home, purchasing for this purpose 2 house in the old 
style, on a commanding height near the church, where he for- 
merly boarded, and to which he was much attached. This 
place he fitted up carefully for a pleasant home. He remarked 


while engaged in the work, “I do not want a showy house, 
but I want a pleasant, comfortable home, where | friends 
can visit me,’’ naming several who have since enjoyed his gen- 
erous hospitality. All the students, all his friends in town 
and from abroad, expected and received a pleasant greeting at 
this home he so much prized. You would find him usually in 
his commodious library, sitting in his student-chair, at his 
large table, in the center of the room, covered with books and 
papers, the sides of the room made cheerful by his extensive, 
well-selected collection of valuable books. And, as Mr. Ham- 
mond in his happy moods was a very instructive and entertain- 
ing conversationalist, he would very likely detain you till the 
midnight hour, like the pest Percival, taking no note of time 
engaged in conversation. 

wir, Hammond had a vast amount of local historical knowl- 
edge which he was anxious to publish, some of it being already 
in manuscript, but his eyes of late had failed him, so that his 
work was delayed. His contributions to the cause of educa- 
tion have been numerous and valuable, in the edueational 
journals. His history of England the 

st satisfactor rhaps, that is to ound, e was an ar- 
dent friend of the ovina and felt that it had an important 
place in our system of education, and that its importance was 

ted. 

abe tenedl of Mr. Hammond was attended in the church 
near his house; his friend and classmate, Dr. Tarbox of Bos- 
ton, made an appropriate and affectionate memorial address, 
Rev. Mr. Hoadley, of Longmeadow, spoke of his long and 
faithful services to Monson Academy. There was a large au- 
dience of stedents, graduates of the institution, friends from 
abroad, and towns-people, gathered to pay the last tribute of 
respect and affection to the man they had known so well,— 
whose face and manly form had been iliar in the streets of 


Monson for nearly forty years.4 . T. 
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AMONG THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS OF 
THE EXPOSITION AT PARIS, ’78. 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWEILER. 


NO. I. — FRANCE. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


During the Exposition of ’76, at Philadelphia, the writer at- 
tended the International Educational Convention held on the 
centennial grounds, and narrated its proceedings for an Amer- 
jean journal. Of al] the important gatherings which it has 
been her good fortune to attend, in widely-severed lands, not 
one other has ever so thrilled her spirit and warmed her 
heart. What are all the pompous congresses which meet to 
decide questions of peace and war; what the conventions of 
scientists and litterateurs, compared to an assembly like that 
of the quiet teachers of a world! Here were assembled from 
every nation and language the representatives of the men in 
whose hands lie the fuiure destinies of the human race! In 
many tongues they spoke, but all to one purport: ‘‘ How shall 
we best elevate and dignify our race?’ Their hearers might 
have said, in almost the words of the astonished listeners on 
the day of Pentecost: “‘ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and Asja, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, 
and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of 
Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, — we do 
hear them speak in their tongues the wonderful works of God!’ 

In this later assembly it was among the speakers, rather 
than the audience, that this wonderful variety of nationality 
was to be seen. The sight seemed a foreshadowing of that 
day, which shall surely come, when barriers of race and na- 
tionality shall no longer interfere between man and man; but 
the world shall be governed by a council of its wisest and best 
men, assembled to debate not what is best for this nation or 
for that, but what is best for their race,— 


“*In the Parliament of Man! 
The Federalism of a World!’’ 


One day the representatives of Japan and the Sandwich 
Islands gave us narratives of the work in their countries. 
Another day the president of a normal college in that strange 
un-European corner of Europe, Finland, told us, in his own 
language, what he was doing among that remnant of a pre- 
historic people. The French and German delegates we, of 
course, had no trouble in comprehending; and the representa- 
tives from Japan and the Sandwich Islands spoke English; 
but the odd and not unmusical words of the Finn had to be 
explained to us by an interpreter. This circumstance only in- 
creased the interest and pleasure with which we listened. 

The Convention ended its proceedings with the resolution to 
hold a second formal meeting at Paris, during the Exposition 
of ’78. One of the hearers and reporters heard the plan with 
joy, and mentally resolved that if possible she would again be 
present at their deliberations. But for some unexplained 
reason the Convention did not succeed in bringing to pass the 
intended meeting of ’78. It is a great pity that they did not; 
and I hope the members will make a more successful effort to 
meet at Brussels in 1880. 


AT PARIS. 


But although delegates from the teachers of all lands 
- have not been able to meet in formal council at this great féte 
of the nations, they have sent here many visible expressions of 
their thoughts and plans in the educational exhibits of the va- 
rious countries of the world. Much has been already said in 
regard to these by the American press, but much remains to 
be said. It is a curious fact that no two persons going into 
any department of such an exposition, and afterwards narra- 
ting what they have seen, will be able to bring out with prom- 
inence the same subjects. Each mind, by a sort of intellectual 
elective affinity, assimilates only those parts of the stupendous 
whole toward which it is most attracted. I will not attempt 
to give a detailed account of the educational exhibit of each 
country. Such articles would do to place beside those thrill- 
ing volumes which fill the upper shelves of so many of our 
libraries, — the Patent Office reports. I will go over the ex- 
hibit of each country, and only make mention of those points 
where American teachers may learn something from their for- 
eign confréres. 

In justice to the distinguished editor of the journal which has 
been pronounced worthy of the highest of the prizes bestowed 
on such publications during this international competition, the 
writer must say that this series should have been begun two 
months ago; but that the force of adverse circumstances pre- 
vented. I have been much troubled by this; still, these ear- 
nest themes do not, like the scandals and murders of the daily 
press, grow “‘ out of date,” and worthless, by a short delay. 
Years to come their records will be of even more weight to the 
world than now; for they will serve as distant landmarks to 
mark an onward progress. It is the intention of the writer to 
let this series be published at intervals for some months to 
come, if the interest of the readers continues. The Exposition 

eloses the first of November, butit is now believed that all of 


its more important exhibits will be retained to form a perma- 


zens and visitors of this metropolis of the world, of art and 
science. Even should this fail to be the case, notes and mate- 
rials can be now collected which will amply meet every want of 
the writer and the reader. : 


THE FRENCH EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


must be soughtin two places,—jn the large space appropriated 
to France as a whole, and in the separate building in which the 
** Ville de Paris”’ asserts her individuality by providing an en- 
tirely separate display of all her resources and performances. 

Primary, Secondary, and Superior Education are the princi- 
pal divisions of this exhibit. ‘There are also, of course, de- 
partments of Professional Education, and Charitable Institu- 
tions. A distinction important for the foreigner is that be- 
tween Instruction Libre and Instruction Publique. The 
former is “‘free’’ only in the sense that it is not under strict 
governmental control, being conducted by private individuals, 
and costing the pupils much more than the government 
schools do. 

We go down the long gallery devoted to the use of the Min- 
ister of Public Ins#tuction, to the departments assigned to Pri- 
mary Instruction, and begin our investigations. There is one 
marked difference between the French exhibit and that of the 
United States. The latter is not nearly so large, but is neces- 
sarily very small; yet it is so intensely practical in its charac- 
ter that one can form a better idea of the state of education in 
the United States by inspecting it for an hour or two, than one 
can obtain of that of France by several days of exploration in 
the French exhibit. There is too much shown, and too much 
of one kind. 

The displays from the Communal schools possess a special 
interest, as showing the manner in which the vast middle 
class,—the ruling class in every modern country,—are now edu- 
cated. I was particularly interested in those specimens from 
school-museums, which were evidently the work of the poorly- 
paid and hard-working schoolmaster of the Commune. In- 
stead of a set of chromo-lithographic botanical charts, there 
were large cards to be hung on the wall, and on them, pressed 
and gathered by the teacher, were natural botanical specimens, 
arranged according to classes or uses. This plan seems infin- 
itely better than the former, for two reasons: first, it insures 
an interest in the subject in the teacher, who must seek, pre- 
pare, and arrange these specimens; and secondly, it makes sure 
that the plants most constantly presented to the eye of the 
pupil will be those which he has not only read of, but which 
he has seen day after day all his life, growing, blossoming, and 
fruiting around his home. : 

It would be no bad plan to oblige each student in a normal 
college, on his examination in botany, to present to the exam- 
iners, besides his herbarium, a set of such wall-cards prepared 
by himself, for the use of his future pupils. Each set should 
be prepared only from the plants native to the State in which 
the graduate proposed to teach, and of the most common and 
representative of these. 

Many different plans could be followed by the collector; one 
set could be composed of the most troublesome weeds, with 
short sketches of the best time and manner of extirpating 
these. Another should contain the wild-flowers most remark- 
able for beauty, or those which have been made classic by Eng- 
lish poets. Almost any classification is better than a mere 
scientific one for a common school, in which the objects of in- 
struction in nature are not the same as in a college or high 
school. The graduate should show wherein his set of cards 
differs from others he has seen, and why he has made these 
improvements. A great deal of originality would be developed 
by such a course, and perhaps some ardent lovers of nature 
trained. 

Here is another Object-card, doubtless prepared for the use 
of the children of the agricultural districts; since attached to 
it are specimen ears of all the different varieties of wheat culti- 
vated in France, with their names, and notes on their qualities. 
Other small grains are present, prepared in the same way. 
There are other Object-cards dealing with subjects more re- 
mote from their daily observation. There is one devoted to 
cotton; the raw material as cultivated in various countries is 
shown; then little reels of thread as spun for various uses; 
then the fabrics themselves, from the coarse cloth used for the 
workman’s blouse, up to the lace that trims his wife’s Sunday- 
cap. Leather is illustrated in the same way, by little bits of 
the raw material, and then specimens of it after having been 
fabricated in many different styles. 

The collections of insects are also very interesting; the ex- 
planations attached to many of them particularly so; not the 
names alone are given, but also the plants on which they are 
most commonly to be found, and at what time of the year; 
whether they are hurtful to agriculture; and if so, in 
what way. 

WHY THESE DETAILS ? 


Now my Boston confréres and con-soeurs will ‘‘ smile supe- 
rior down” at these particulars, as if to say, “‘ Why does this 
observer take the trouble to notice and record in a foreign land 


nent display for the instruction and entertainment of the citi-, 


why does she make suggestions that are to us as trite matters 
of course as the Pythagorean proposition ?”’ 

My dear comrades, do you suppose that I ever dared to hope 
that I should strike upon any educational idea worth anything 
which was not already “familiar as the day” in your good 
city? But you must remember that this is not the ** Boston”’ 
JOURNAL OF EpvucATION; but, since it has been crowned at 
this World’s Parliament, one that stands as the representative 
edugational organ of our whole broad land. In what per cent. 
of common schools, throughout the extent of our country, do 
you suppose that there now exist botanical and etymological 
collections prepared from the local fauna and flora by the 
teacher himself, for the use of the pupils? Yet not only would 
true mental culture be advanced by thus studying things in- 
stead of their representations, whether by words or pictures, 
but the material prosperity of the whole world would be 
largely increased. 

Who can suppose that the cotton-worm would still destroy 
every year millions of possible wealth, if an accurate acquaint- 
ance with its habits and history had been, for fifty years, con- 
sidered of as much importance to the children of those who 
cultivate itas the boundaries and capitals of Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan, or the ability to spell phthisic correctly? Mil- 
lions are dying now in China, or preserving life by hideous 
canibalism, because the prolonged and intricate course of in- 
structions given to the officials of that patient and industrious 
race do not acquaint them with the simple fact in nature, that 
a territory utterly denuded of trees will cease to have rain. 

It seemed at one time as if the ravages of a microscopic par- 
asite, which had attacked the silk-worm, would depopulate 
whole districts of France, driving the silk-raisers to other re- 
gions. But the labors of one experienced naturalist checked 
the scourge, and restored prosperity to thousands of starving 
families. The objector says, ‘‘ Let us have specialists for 
these special purposes; but do not seek to make naturalists of 
all our pupils.”” In order to have specialists, we must discover 
those who have a strong natural bent to one pursuit; and in 
order to find out these, it is necessary to give some living 
knowledge on such subjects to all. 

The examples mentioned will be sufficient to give a general 
idea of these Object-cards. There were others of various 
kinds; some composed of seeds of all sorts; and others where 
objects of quite various kinds were mingled in a way a little 
puzzling to the stranger, but which were doubtless made very 
effective by the patient and industrious teacher who prepared 
them. 

Among the thousands and thousands of educational appli- 
ances which the Exposition presents, the great difficulty for 
the reporter is to know what to select. I have made two rules 
for my guidance,—to choose those objects, however simple, 
which suggest or enforce some general law of education, not 
sufficiently well followed among us, and those which from any 
reason have a special interest for North-Americans. 

Paris, France, October, 1878. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


’ With the Teachers’ Manual as my guide, and the soundness 
of some of my conclusions corroborated by the assent of thor- 
ough teachers in this city, I propose, in to-day’s letter, to speak 
of Botany and Arithmetic as taught in the New York public 
schools. 

BOTANY. 

The outline for Botany runs thus: “ Botany is a science of 
observation.”’ “The objects of which it treats are 
examined, dissected, analyzed.” . . Classification of 
common plants. Classification of roots and stems, Intro- 
ductory to these three divisions, a “‘few’’ lessons must be 
given on the structure of plants, and the general functions of 
each of their parts; on the growth of the plant in its minutest 
details, on the distinction between herbs, shrubs, and trees, 
and between annuals, biennials, and perennials. 

The outline of classification includes, A — Flowering 
Plants; and B—Flowerless Plants. These two parts 
are to be illustrated by stems, showing annual layers of 
growth ; by leaves, to show netted veins and _ parallel 
veins. Such orders, or families, as are very familiar are to be 
taught. If specimens in such cases can be procured, it is well 
to have them in the class-room, although the teacher must 
constantly keep in view the fact that ‘‘ the object of these les- 
sons is not to make the pupils botanists, but to create a basis 
for the study of natural objects, and to develop the faculties of 
perception and reflection.”’ 

The Manual prefaces its instructions with the statement 
that the objects of which Botany treats aré ‘‘ examined, dis- 
sected, analysed.’’ It concludes with an exhortation to de- 
velop the faculty of perception, — but between these two in- 
junctions asserts that the object of the lesson is not to make 
botanists of the pupils. Since Botany is a science known only 
through the faculty of perception, and since perception is see- 


things such as we see in use around us here every day? and 


ing, how are the pupils to employ their eyes if they are not to 
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become botanists, and how is the faculty of perception to be 
cultivated without objects to be studied visually? Neverthe- 
jess, the use of specimens is, in several cases, made optional. 
This is doubtless because they cannot be conveniently obtained 
by the teacher, without consumption of her private money; 
and in so far as the omission allows this, since salaries have 
already been reduced, it isa wise generosity. But the chil- 
dren? They may be able to say phenogamous, cryptogamous, 
polypetalous, ete. ; but if they are not botanists, of what use 
use are such Brobdignagian words ? ; 

Again, all this abstruse lore is to be taught orally, twice a 
_ week, in half-hour lessons, for a term of five months, when an 
examination by the city superintendent follows. Now, if 
something even akin to Botany is taught, its likeness should 
be recognizable in the pupils; and the points in which the 
lessons fail in utility are, that they are not fully illustrated, 
and are not taught from text-books; are not allowed a just 
margin of time, and are consequently not sufficiently compre- 
hensive so far as'they go. What knowledge a class does have 
should be accurate botanical knowledge. 


ARITHMETIC, 


The defects which permeate the system as regards Botany, 
pertain equally to Arithmetic. The Manual, in giving direc- 
tions for the Fourth grade, says: “‘ The Arithmetic specially 
prescribed in this grade, both mental and written, is of a prac- 
tical character, perhaps more generally so than in any of the 
other grades of the course.’’ Yet in this grade, to a class 
whose average age is twelve years, such questions as the fol- 
lowing are propounded: “‘ What cost .5786 of a bushel of 
chestnuts, at 5 cents a pint?’’ An incentive, in this wise, is 
added: ‘If this problem is correctly worked by most of the 
class, I shall ask nothing more in Arithmetic.’’ Or a question 
like one of the following is considered a test of practical arith- 
metical ability in boys of twelve: To give the superficial con- 
tents of cubes from certain given parts; or gallons of water in 
a cistern; or number of yards of carpeting for a room; of dif- 
ference of time from difference of longitude, etc. 

Such questions may be answered to the satisfaction of exam- 
iners, if a teacher will take the pains to study the style of ques- 
tions recently proposed to her pupils. She can accordingly 
drill them on kindred questions, —to the sacrifice, often, of 
what is simpler and far more necessary. In the one case, she 
makes her own reputation and that of her class; in the other, 
she makes plain, practical scholars, qualified to stand behind 
the counter at an early age and estimate the cost of ordinary 
weights and measurements. 


WHERE IS THE FAULT ? 


I do not argue, from what I have stated, that the system is 
wrong in all its essentials, but it seems patent to me that the 
unpraiseworthy side of our American character possesses us 
too fully in our treatment of the children. We either expect 
too much of them in school, or too little, — and generally too 
much. We are anxious to appear, rather than to be. We 
must have the whole, or none. We seem incapable of appre- 
ciating a thing perfect in its kind, a grade perfect in its details. 
Prodigies must be the rule with us; healthy little minds in 
healthy little bodies, the inglorious exception. In our love 
for the masses, we forget the individua', We forget that a 
boy of twelve, to become a proper man of twenty-five, must 
have in his thirteenth year what belongs to that year and 
nothing more. 

There is confusion of ideas somewhere inextricably mingled 
with this whole system of public-school examinations, It is 
to be desired that the public-school teachers of New York 
could be induced to express, through THE JOURNAL, their 
views, both pro and con, on this vital and most interesting 
question. Such an expression, to be of value, should come 
from the teachers of the lower and intermediate grades, as in 
them wrong methods and undue strain are obviously more ap- 
parent. Mary Hargiotr Nokris. 

New York, October, 1878. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Sea-sickness.—Nitrate of amy] is stated to cure sea-sickness, 
and Dr. G. Farrer Patten writes a letter stating that he has 
tried it in his own case under severe circumstances, and found 
it perfectly successful. He mixes the nitrate of amyl] with al- 
cohol, and when the feeling of nausea comes on, takes a dozen 
or more deep inhalations. If the sensation is renewed, he re- 
peats in the same manner with the amyl. The doctor, with some 
humor, describes the three stages of sea-sickness as follows: 
In the first stage the sufferer thinks he is about to die; in the 
second, he cares not whether he lives or dies; in the last, he re- 
grets that he cannot die. The nitrate of amyl must be taken 
in the first stage, while the patient has courage to persevere 
with it. 

The Electric Light.—A new form of electric light was exhib- 
ited last week, which may rival that of Mr. Edison’s. It will 
be remembered, I spoke of Mr. Edison producing his effects by 
heating platinum-wire to a white heat. The new form now 
shown still uses a carbon-point, but the light is produced in @ 
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glass receiver, containing an atmosphere with which carbon 
cannot combine. Thus the old difficulty with carbon, its grad- 
ual destruction, is avoided, — and one thin stick of carbon, not 
so thick as a pen-holder, will last many years. This invention 
was on view for one day, and then withdrawn, to enable the 
apparatus to be placed in some more convenient place,—the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel or St. Nicholas being named as the prob- 
able spot. It is early yet to offer an opinion on this form of 
electric light, but it appears go promise excellent results. I 
notice that in England the electric light is fast coming into use, 
without waiting for Mr. Edison. The Gaiety Theater is lighted 
with it, inside and out; the Stereoscopic Company, and a 
Strand tailor use the light, and six joint-stock companies have 
registered for providing it; the London Times and Sheffield 
Telegraph are fitting up for its use; one of the London mar- 
kets will be thus lighted at once, and the Board of Works have 
decided to test it for the Thames embankment. Lastly, the 
Crystal Palace directors have invited tenders to erect works at 
Norwood, to provide the power necessary. 


Boraz.—lIt is advised to use borax soap to cleanse test-tubes 
and other glass apparatus that is soiled with grease. 


A Chance for Zodélogists.—The Zodlogica, Society of London 
advertise in Nature a number of duplicate specimens: from 
this may be found the market-prics in London for the follow- 
ing forms: Crested porcupine $25, wild boar $25, Cape buffalo 
$100, common badger $20, Malayan bear $40, golden eagle $10, 
imperial eagle $15, sea eagle $7.50, kites $5, cockatoos $7 to 
$12, Tragopans $50, black swans $20. 

The Hayden Survey.—Parties in the field report the work of 
the Hayden Expedition progress most favorable, despite the 
unsettled nature of the country owing to the Indian trouble. 
The general features of the Yellowstone National Park have been 
exhaustively surveyed, and an enormous quantity of material 
in the morainal deposits have been obtained. Meanwhile the re- 
ports of the survey, and particularly the geological map of 
Colorado lately issued, are winning golden opinions in Europe. 


Botany. — The Italian botanist, Professor Caruel, has re- 
cently proposed to divide the vegetable kingdom into five 
groups, setting aside the ancient classification. His groups 
are as follows: 1. Phanerogamia or flowery plants, divided 
primarily into Monocotyledrones and dicotyledrones; 2. Schis- 
togamia, including the characce only; 3. Prothallogamia, con- 
terminous with Vascular cryptogams and divisible into heter- 
ospore and isospore; 4. Bryrogamia, synonymous with mus- 
cine, and divided into musei and hepaticew ; 5. Gymnogamia, 
corresponding to thallophyta, an assemblage which Caruel be- 
lieves will ultimately be broken up into several primary groups. 


Gold.—A company has been formed to explore the gold de- 


posits, said to have been found on the coast of Owen Stanley 
Peninsula, New Guinea. J. M. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


‘EDUCATION OF THE BLIND.—The congress for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Blind was opened at Paris on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, under the presidency of M. Nadault de Buffon, him- 
self blind, who in an eloquent address spoke of the necessity 
of restoring to society those thousands who were usually con- 
sidered as lost to it. There were delegates not only from 
France, but from many distant countries; and many excellent 
suggestions were made to further the objects of the congress. 
Among these the recommendations of M. Pablasck, a delegate 
from Austria, in favor of employing blind teachers as much 
as possible for the instruction of the blind was received with 
great favor; he maintained that a blind teacher has a clearer 
comprehension and a more intimate sentiment of the physical 
and mental state of his pupils, and that in manual instruction 
he alone is capable of showing them those tours de main which 
instinct suggests to supply the missing sense. Dr. Borg, a del- 
egate from Stockholm, gave an interesting account of the suc- 
cess achieved with a boy who was blind, deaf, and dumb, By 


_|the sole means of the organ of feeling, with the aid of an in- 


genious instrument devised by himself, he had succeeded in 
making of this poor unfortunate, a man knowing how to read, 
write, calculate, and acquainted with history, geography, ete. 
The Abbé Rainéri, an Italian delegate, read a paper upon the 
importance of the family upon the blind; showing that the 
latter should always be induced to learn to help themselves in 
all simple things, remembering the fact that where one sense 
is lacking the others acquire extraordinary delicacy. It was 
resolved by the congress to publish a manual containing the 
most recent and useful information upon the subject, for cir- 
culation especially among those who are blind or have friends 
thus afflicted. 

Spain.—El Magisterio Espanol mentions that the king, de- 
siring the College of the Escurial and the schools of Madrid 
supported by the royal family, should ‘be furnished with the 
most valuable educational material to be found at the Exposi- 
tion of Paris, has already sent twenty cases filled with models 
of such objects to the above institutions, and that others are 
shortly to follow. In addition to this, it states that Sefior 
' Cardenas, the director of public instruction, and Sefior Emilio 


Santos, commissioner of the Spanish section, are forming at 
Paris a complete collection of the material of primary and ag- 
ricultural instruction for the Spanish institutions in general, 
which ought to prove of great utility to the cause of educa- 
tional progress in Spain. 

The island of Cuba is divided into the six provinces of Pinar 
del Rio, Habana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, Puerto-Principe, and 
Santiago de Cuba, 


Betaium.—The silver wedding of the king and queen of Bel- 
gium was recently celebrated at Brussels, and the Manuel 
Général gives the following account of the part taken in it by 
the scholars of the publie schools: ‘‘ The king, the queen, and 
the arch-duke Charles Louis, of Austria, were on a platform 
before the palace, to receive the procession. The corps of 
chasseurs opened the march, preceding the first school; then 


came in succession all the schools of the city, accompanied 
by military bands and troops of the army. h school was 
preceded by ascholar with a device in the colors of the city, hav- 
ing the number of the school, and of how many scholars it 
consisted; behind him marched two girls, carrying a basket 
of flowers, which they deposited at the feet of the queen as 
they passed the platform. The teachers of both sexes accom- 
panied their respective pupils, having ribbons and shoulder- 
knots in the city colors, and as each school passed their Majes- 
ties, were heard enthusiastic cries of Vive le roi! Vive la 
reine! Vive la famille royale! The march past lasted two 
hours and a half, favored by most propitious weather, and 
nearly thirty thousand children are estimated to have taken 
part in this procession, whose — marching, whose P ich 
whose enthusiasm and gaiety, produced a more striking effect 
upon all the persons present at this novel and interesting cer- 
emony. The square in which the defilé took place was 
thronged with people of all classes, and displayed the most 
charming coup d@’eil.”’ 


GERMANY.—The inspector of factories of Berlin, in his third 
annual report, states that there is almost a total discontin- 
uance of the labor of children under fourteen years of age in 
factories and workshops. In 1874 the number of such children 
working was 101; in 1875 it had fallen to 34, and in 1876 there 
were only 18, of whom 10 were in newspaper offices. The in- 
spector attributes this diminution to the strict observance of 
the three hours of school per day prescribed by the law, three 
hours which employers are hardly willing to grant, and there- 
fore they almost universally refuse now to employ children 
who have not attained their fourteenth year. 

At Munich, a father who had permitted his son, a school- 
boy, to frequent a drinking saloon, was condemned to a fine 
of 20 mares or to four days imprisonment. 


INGENUITY OF A TEACHER IN FRANCE. — Le Manuel Gén- 
éral in speaking of the interesting specimens exhibited by 
some of the country schools at the Paris Exposition, thus de- 
scribes the results obtained by M. Desperrois, teacher in Iville, 
a village of 555 inhabitants: 


‘* With scraps of every kind, objects which every one throws 
away without attaching to them the smallest value, M. Desper- 
rois has succeeded in providing for his pupils, not a scholastic 
museum, but a cabinet of physics, very original you may be sure. 
Thus he has formed an alcohol lamp out of a pomade-bottle; 
an apparatus for demonstrating the Jinear dilatation of metalic 
objects from a weaver’s spindle, a small sheet-iron trough, 
some pieces of a tin box, and bits of wood. From an old cof- 
fee-box he has made a Volta pistol, and a Voltaic pile from a 
little rectangular case with plates of glass inside. A leyden 
bottle is constructed in a manner somewhat similar: the old 
nails it contains form the interior; the exterior is nothing else 
than the remains of a tin box.’’ The editor adds: “I would 
not affirm that these singular apparatus operate as well as those 
of the laboratories of La Sarbonne or the Collége de France, 
but the end is none the less attained; and I am persuaded that 
M. Desperrois is not less skillful in bringing within the reach of 
his young auditors the scientific truths which his poor ma- 
chines demonstrate than he has been patiently and cleverly in- 
genious in creating them.”’ 


IraALy.—By a resolution of the Italian Parliament, which 
has lately received the royal sanction, a sum of 250,000 lire has 
been granted for the purchase of an equatorial refractor, with 
all the necessary apparatus for the Royal Observatory of Brera, 
in Milan. 

By a recent decision of the Italian Parliament, the study and 
practice of “educatory gymnastics” are henceforth to be 
obligatory in the elementary, secondary, and normal schools 
of the kingdom, male and female; the exercises for the female 
schools being regulated by rules specially adapted for their 
necessities. The instruction for the males is to comprise the- 
oretical and practical gymnastics according to the system of 
R. Oberman, with lessons of pedagogy, history of gymnastics, 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, singing, drawing, firing at 
targets, fencing and swimming. In order to provide capable 
masters of gymnastics, there will be a normal course of such 
instruction by the Gymnastic Society of Turin, with a govern- 
ment grant for the assistance of such youths as wish, and shall 
be admitted to take part in such course; and a circular from 
the Minister of Instruction to the prefects, who are presidents 
of the Provincial Scholastic Councils, enjoins upon them dili- 
gence to see that the young men presenting themselves for 
such assistance be such as shall worthily fulfill the objects to 
be attained; which are, he adds, “‘ to form teachers who know 
how to infuse into our youth the sentiment of their proper 
dignity and energy, and thus prepare for the country robust 


arms and generous hearts,” H. @, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The first school at Norridgewock was established in 1645 
at Old Point, by a French Jesuit. The Bigot brothers suc- 
ceeded him; in their turn, succeeded by Sebastian Rasles, and 
on the site of the old chapel now stands a monument to his 
memory. Next came “‘Dame School,’”’ kept in the dame’s 
kitchen till, in 1837, the Norridgewock Female Seminary was 
erected. High schools followed, until the Eaton School was 
founded in 1856 by its present principal. 

— Mr. F. W. Foster, of Castine, is president, and Miss 
Haynes of Ellsworth, is secretary, of the Hancock County 
Teachers’ Association. 

— The Maine State Educational Association will hold its 
next annual session at Brunswick, Christmas week, Dec. 26, 
27, and 28. A full attendance is promised at this early date. 

— It is expected that Hon. W. J. Corthell, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, will visit Piscataquis county about the 
20th of November, for the purpose of organizing an educational 
association, and if we are correctly informed arrangements are 
being made for a teachers’ meeting at that time for the benefit 
of the profession. 

— The educational institute to be held in Athens, will be 
upon the 29th and 30th insts., instead of the 15th, as an- 
nounced before. It is expected that several eminent educa- 
tors will be present, including State Supt. Corthell, Professor 
Jordan of the Maine Central Institute, and G. T. Fletcher of 
the Eastern Normal school. 

— The teachers of Washington county held an institute at 
Machias, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 31 and Nov.1. About 
seventy-five teachers attended. 

Papers upon the following subjects were presented: ‘‘ Mem- 
orizing,”’ E. G. Lindsay, Princeton; ‘‘ Self Culture for Teach- 
ers,”’ C. A. Merrill, Machias; “‘ Higher Education Compatible 
with Business Capacity,’’ C. A. Sage, Calais; ‘‘ Popular Fal- 
lacies in Education,” W. J. Corthell, Calais; “‘ Examinations,” 
J. J. Cobb, Dennysville; ‘‘ Rights and Responsibilities of 
Teachers,”’ R. C. Drisko, Columbia Falls; “Study of the Eng- 
lish Language,” H. K. White, E. Machias; “School Manage- 
ment,’’ C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me. Discussion followed 
the reading of each paper. There were also informal discus- 
sions upon subjects of interest to teachers. Additional value 


was given to the institute by the presence and labors of State School 


Supt. Corthell and Prof. C. C. Rounds of the State Normal 
School. 

_ The teachers have returned to their labors well satisfied with 
the meeting, and carrying with them pleasing recollections of 
the good people of Machias, whose generous hospitality did 
much to render this the most successful institute held in our 
midst for a number of years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Faculty of Dartmouth College numbers 32, the same 
as last year, though some changes have been made. Whole 
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27 pupils, with one exception all newsboys. 
a female assistant, and under the supervision of the master of 
the Bowditch School. 
schools range from eight to sixteen years, 


OF EDUCATION. = 


the class to forty-five, making the largest class since the first 
year of the organization of the college. 

— The young ladies of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, voted 
on election day. Governor Talbot had 58, Butler 6, Abbott 1, 
and Dr. Miner 1. This school evidently believe in hard cash. 
Was it legal, or simply loyal ? 

— The new catalogue of Williams College, just issued for 
the present year, shows a total of. 208 students; 40 in the senior 
class, 48 in the junior, 58 in the sophomore, and 62 in the 
freshman. 

— The request of Tufts College students for fire-escapes, is 
answered by the faculty by forbidding smoking within the 
college grounds. 

— The Monson Schoo] committee have appointed three truant 
officers to act under the by-laws adopted by the town last spring. 
Most of the common schools closed last week. 

— The alumni of Amherst College have been invited by a 
circular, to contribute $1.00 each toward a mural tablet for the 
college chapel in memory of the late President Stearns and his 
two sons, William and Frazer. 

— Over one thousand certificates have been granted to chil- 
dren to work in the mills by the truant commissioners in 
Lowell. 

— Dr. Laughlin will have charge of the advanced course in 
political economy at Harvard this year, on account of Prof. 
Charles F. Dunbar’s ill-health, and the latter’s duties as dean 
of the college faculty will be performed by Prof. A. S. Hill. 
The walls of the new gymnasium at Harvard, Augustus Hem- 
enway’s gift, are rising rapidly. It will be a structure of face 
brick, with brown stone trimmings, and the front elevation 
will be south, toward Harvard Square. The length of the 
building will be over 125 feet, and the width on the west side 
will be 113 feet. The structure and its appointments will cost 
$100,000,—Mr. Hemenway, who is a recent graduate, being de- 
termined to give the college the best gymnasium in the country. 
— Prof Asa Gray’s election to a corresponding membership 
of the French Academy was by a large majority, 32 votes out 
of 40. Mr. Charles Darwin, the other candidate, only polled 
five votes. 

— There are two schools of ‘‘ Licensed Minors” in Boston, 
one located on North Margin street, which numbers 39 pupils, 
most of whom are licensed as boot-blacks, and the balance, 
peddlers and newsboys. The school is in charge of a female 
teacher, and under the supervision of the master of the Eliot 
The other school is in East-street place, and numbers 
It is in charge of 


The ages of the boys attending these 


— A teachers’ institute is holding this week, Friday and Sat- 


urday, at Weymouth. Exercises will be given in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, language, grammar, geography, history, 
drawing, and music. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The State Board of Education and Trustees of State Nor- 


number of students 380, of whom the Academical Department | mal School, 1878-9, are His Excellency, Chas. C. Van Zandt, 
contains 214, the Scientific Department 53, the Medical College | ex-officio, President, Newport; Albert C. Howard, Lieut.-Gov- 
99, Thayer School 2, and the Agricultural School 12. Of the| ernor, ex-officio, Providence; Chas. H. Fisher, M.D., N. Scit- 
academical students there are 41 seniors, 51 juniors, 51 soph-| uate; Rev. George L. Locke, Bristol; Daniel Leach, D.D, 
omores, and 64 freshmen; 145 are from New Hampshire; Ver- Providence; Ezra K. Parker, Summit; Samuel H. Cross, Wes- 
mont and Massachusetts furnish 65 each; Maine 41; New York terly; Thos. H, Clarke, Newport; Thos. B. Stockwell, Com. of 


22; Ohio 10; while the others hail from 18 States and Territo- 


Public Schools, ex-officio, Sec’y. Quarterly meetings of the 


ries. Eighty-twomen room in thecollege buildings. The libra-| Board of Education are held the first weeks in March, June, 


ries, exclusive of pamphlets, contain 55,730 vols., an increase September, and December. 


The Board of Examiners are 


during the year of 560. A large number of students will teach | Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Providence Co.; Rev. Mowry Phillips, 
this winter, the majority beginning the Monday after Thanks-| Providence Co.; L. D. Davis, Newport Co.; Rev. D. R. Brewer, 
giving. The present term will close Nov. 26, followed by a| Washington Co.; Henry S. Vaughn, Kent Co.; Rey. S. K. 
vacation of one month. The graduation exercises of the Med- Dexter, Bristol Co. 


ical department of the College occurred Tuesday even- 


— Rev. Elias Nason, of East Greenwich, delivered the third 


ing, Oct. 5th, at the college church. The valedictorian was| lecture in the academy course. His subject was “ Originality,” 
E. O. Pearson, of Manchester, and among the graduates was| which he treated in a very original manner. The Ladies Lit- 
Wm. T. Smith, of Hanover, son of the late President Smith, | erary Society connected with the Academy gave a very success- 
and to whom was awarded the first prize for the best examina-| ful entertainment last week, consisting of vocal and instru- 
tion in all departments; the second prize, for the best exam-| mental music, essays, and recitations, together with the read- 
ination in the practice of medicine and therapeutics, to E. A. ing of articles from a weekly paper issued by the society. An 


Isbell, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


VERMONT. 


original poem, written by one of the professors, relating the 


experience of two ‘‘faculty’’ mariners who suffered perilous 
shipwreck in Coweset Bay, occasioned great mirth, and showed 


— Thetford, Vt., has two excellent publie libraries; one the | good wit. 


gift of the late George Peabody, who spent a year of his boy- 
hood with a relative in this town; the other the gift of the late 
Mrs. D. N. Barney, of New York, a native of the town. The 


.— Mr. J. T. Fields is giving a second course of lectures in 
Pawtucket this fall. 
— The committee of arrangements for the Rhode Island In- 


structure for the latter stands near the academy building, and | stitute of Instruction, Providence, are maturing plans for the 


is nearly completed and soon to be occupied. It contains a 
main library room, librarian’s office, and room for geological 


annual meeting in January. 
— The School of Design, recently opened in Providence, 


specimens. Fifteen hundred choice books are already collected | seems to satisfy its patrons, and realize the hopes of its pro- 
for this library, with a considerable fund remaining for its| jectors. The evening schools are now in progress, but with fewer 


maintenance. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The Boston Dental College opened its regular winter ses- 
sion of sixteen weeks with upwards of forty students, most of 


scholars than last season, since those attending day school are 
very properly excluded. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Norwicu.—No town in the State has provided more ample 


whom are matriculants. Others who are to come will swell 


or better means for the education of [ts youth than may be 


found in this beautiful town and city. The Free Academy 
was erected and liberally endowed by the benevolence of in- 
dividuals. The school was opened about ‘twenty-three years 
ago, under the management of Elbridge Smith, Esq., now a 
teacher in the vicinity of Boston. Mr. Smith presided over 
the school several years to great acceptance. He was succeeded 
by the present teacher, Professor Huntington, who has proved 
a most accomplished, successful, and acceptable teacher. This 
institution takes the place of a high school, and affords in- 
struction of a high order. The building is delightfully located, 
and is alike an honor and ornament to the city. Its influence 
for good is felt in ‘‘all the region around.” About one hun- 
dred and forty pupils are now enjoying its excellent advantages. 
The “ Peck Library,’ founded by Mrs. Harriet P. Williams, 
as a memorial of her father, is probably far superior to any 
school library in the State. It is a noble tribute from one 
whose life has abounded in generous and noble deeds, 
This library occupies a large and beautiful room on the lower 
floor of the Free Academy, and will prove a rich blessing to a 
multitude of youth in all coming time. 

The schools in the central district are under the supervision 
of N. L. Bishop, Esq., a gentleman admirably qualified for the 
position. He is a graduate of the State Normal school, and 
has had successful experience in the practical work of the 
school-room. There are 24 rooms occupied, and 29 teachers 
employed, besides the superintendent and a music-teacher. 
The principal building is on Broadway, and was first opened 
in 1855 under the mastership of J. W. Allen, Esq., now resid- 
ing near Boston, who proved a successful and acceptable 
teacher for about twelve years. The present principal of the 
higher department is Mr. H. G. Fowler, who is evidently doing 
an excellent work. Miss M. D. Houston and Miss E. A. Holt 
have been connected with the school since its establishment, 
and are teachers of superior merit. 

The schools in the West Chelsea district occupy some four- 
teen rooms. Jabez S. Lathrop, Esq., a teacher of large and 
successful experience, is principal of this school, and is aided 
by competent teachers in the several grades. 

The Greeneville School is under the charge of S. C. Miner, 
who is doing a good work. There are 10 grades, occupying 11 
rooms. Mr. Bishop, previously alluded to, taught here to great 
acceptance for several years. 

At the “ Falls” district there is a school of four grades and 
four rooms, presided over very satisfactorily by Mr. C. A. Witter. 

At “Norwich town” is a school with five rooms and as 
many grades, of which Mr. Amos A. DeWitt is principal. His 
school is well spoken of. A private normal school or teachers’ 
seminary was formerly kept at this place by Rev. T. D. P. 
Stone, well known in the vicinity of Boston as a preacher and 
teacher of elocution. 

All the above-named schools are within the town of Nor- 
wich, being so many different districts. The schools in the 
center are consolidated into one district, known as the “‘ Cen- 
tral district,’ and they will compare very favorably with the 
best schools of the State. The rooms are all well furnished 
with single desks, and we believe the average number of pupils 
to a teacher is forty or less, a judicious limitation. The citi- 
zens of Norwich may justly pride themselves on account of 
their excellent facilities for educating their youth. 

Teacuers’ INsTITUTE.—A very successful and interesting in- 
stitute was held at Danielsonville last week, under the direction 
of Secretary Northrop. A similar institute will be held at 
Plymouth this week, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. We 
know of no better instrumentalities for benefiting teachers and 
schools than well-conducted teachers’ institutes. Mr. Northrop 
is calling to his aid teachers of large experience, and the exer- 
cises are of a practical and interesting character. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. — Six thousand dollars have been collected in 
the schools of San Francisco for the yellow-fever fund, fifteen 
hundred dollars of it in half-dimes. 


Iowa.—The Iowa State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
twenty-third annual meeting at Marshalltown, Dec. 25, 26, 
and 27, 1878. 

Wednesday, Dec. 25: Addresses, and a free banquet at the 
Boardman House. 

Thursday, 26: Organization. ‘‘ Educational value of Draw- 
ing in our Public Schools,’”’ by Professor Philbrick, State Uni- 
versity; discussion, by teacher of Drawing in State Normal 
School. ‘Faults of the present Methods of Examining 
Teachers, and How to Improve them,”’ by Miss S. Blackburn, 
superintendent Benton county; discussion, by County Super- 
intendent Williams of Oskaloosa, and City Superintendent 
Graves of Ackley. ‘‘The Reciprocal Relations of our Public 
Schools and the State and General Government,’’ by Prest. G. 
T. Carpenter, of Oskaloosa College; discussion, by Professor 
Gilchrist, State Normal School. ‘The Education of the Peo- 
ple in Educational matters,’ by City Supt. W. P. Payne, Ne- 
vada; discussion, by City Superintendent Orr of Le Mars, and 


City Superintendent Mapel of McGregor, Address, by Supt. 
Harris, of St. Louis, on “‘ The Theory and Art of Education.” 
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Friday, 27: ‘‘ Secondary and Higher Education; papers on 
this subject by Dr. Magoun of Grinnell, City Superintendent 
Akers of Cedar Rapids, and County Supt. Ewart of Delaware. 
“Educational Value of Greek, Latin, and the Sciences,” 
by Prof. Wm. Norton, Cornell College. ‘* What the Public 
have a Right to Expect of our Public Schools,” by Prest. J. L. 
Pickard, Iowa State University; discussion, by Hon. Mr. Hen- 
derson of Marshall county, and Supt H. L. Grant of Waverly. 
‘Normal Institutes,’’ by President Graham, of Wisconsin 
State Normal School. Election of officers, ete. Evening lec- 
ture by Senator G. G. Wright, of Des Moines. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Iowa was organized at 
Iowa City in the year 1856, and it has held twenty-four meet- 
ings since then. 

The County Superintendents’ Association meets at the same 
time and place. 


Ittrno1s.—The Lake View High School, Prof. A. F, Night- 
ingale, principal, has received the first prize for the best edu- 
cational exhibit at the Illinois State Fair, which was held at 
Freeport a week or two since. This exhibit consisted of the 
State competitive Examination papers, contributed by the LI- 
linois State Teachers’ Association, through the enterprising 
chairman of the examining committee, Prof. S. H. White. 
This is an honor which we believe to. have been worthily be- 
stowed upon the high school at Lake View. Professor Night- 
ingale was formerly Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Omaha, and president of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Nebraska. 

In the late election James P. Slade was chosen to succeed 
S. M. Etter, as State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Slade is a young man, but has already done some good 
work as principal of high schools, and as county superintend- 
ent of schools for St. Clair county, where he resides. He isa 
man of good education and fine culture. He has alsoa fund 
of quiet energy and sterling common-sense. Much is expected 
of him. 

The State University (known as the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity) has just opened anew chemical building, believed to 
be one of the largest and finest in the United States. It con- 
tains five distinct laboratories, devoted to different departments 
of chemistry. The students in laboratory-work number 109, 
of whom 27 are in the various courses of advanced and ap- 
plied chemistry, and 82 are in qualitative analysis. 

There are forty-five students in the elocution classes of 
Northern Illinois College. 

The Northwestern University has opened with an attend- 


ance in its college and preparatory departinents of over 300 
students. 

Prest. Edwayd P. Weston, of Highland College for Women, 
is a firm advocate of institutions for the separate education of 
the sexes. 


Kansas.—The Kansas State Normal School edifice, at Em- 
poria, was destroyed by fire recently. 


Kentucky.—Centre College has opened with about 150 stu- 
dents, It was never better manned, and never enjoyed the 
public confience more than now. 


MINNESOTA.—The observatory of Carleton College is now 
in telegraphic communication with all the divisions of the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railway in Minnesota and Lowa, and the 
railroad time is corrected by the clock of the observatory. 
The company has run a line from the road to the observatory 
without expense to the college. The new telescope is expected 
ina few weeks. Professor Thomas, of the college, was very 
seriously injured, in both hands, a few days since, by the fall 
of a 700-pound weight connected with the electrical apparatus 
for ringing the’ college bell. The thumb on his left hand was 
severed therefrom, and both hands are so badly hurt that he 
cannot use them in feeding or clothing himself. He is, how- 
ever, improving very rapidly. President Strong is expected 
home from Europe about Christmas. 

The new building for St. Olafs, a Norwegian college in 
Northfield, is completed, and is now occupied. The prospects 


for this new institution for the winter term are said to be very 
fair. Some are making arrangements, I am informed, to enter 
upon special studies at Carleton as soon as the new telescope 
1s in its place. 

Prof. W. F. Phelps, president of the Whitewater Normal 
School, has taken up his residence in Winona in_ this State. 
He has the general agency for the introduction of The Flowers 
and Ferns of the United States, a semi-monthly magazine, 
published by Messrs. Prang & Uo., of Boston, Mass. R, 


Missourt. — The normal schools at Cape Girardeau, War- 
Trensburg, and Kirksville open with good prospects. The num- 
ber in attendance is larger than was anticipated by their 
friends. Prof. N. B. Henry has taken charge of the depart- 


ment of English Language and Literature. 
The total enrollment of the State University last year was 
538, that of the Kirksville Normal 534. 


New York. — Prof. Geo. H. Hooper, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, has been made professor of Greek and the Modern Lan- 
guages in Syracuse University. Prof. S. H. Isley, a graduate 
of Harvard, and for four years a musical student abroad, has 


fill the chair of Religion and Science at the Auburn Theolog- 
uffalo pays the male principals of her gram sch 
New York State has eight normal schools, ten colleges, and 
a large number of superior classical and high schools. 


NEBRASKA.—The State University has in progress a ladies’ 
boarding-hall, 60 x 100 ft., two stories, with basement and man- 
sard roof. Students in the university, 143; in military depart- 
ment, registered for drill under rule of regents, 36; excused, 
20; volunteers, 10; total for drill, 26. The regent gave the 
chancellor liberty to excuse for good cause. 

The State Normal School at Peru has a large boarding-hall 
neatly finished and furnished. The location is on the bluff 


overlooking the Missouri River, near the school-building. 
Nebraska City has three ward schools and one high school, 
and one college. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—General Eaton visited and addressed the 
Allegheny City Teachers’ Institute on Saturday, the 12th. He 
was accompanied by Superintendent Luckey, of the Pittsburgh 
schools, who has been lucky enough to be selected several 
times, the last time by acclamation. The salaries of Allegheny 
city teachers were this year reduced from five to ten per cent., 
excepting those of teachers in first and second year’s teaching. 

The Southwest State Normal School mentioned in educational 
intelligence in journal of Oct. 10th, and accredited to the State 
of California, is a Pennsylvania State Normal School, situated 
in the borough of California, Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The school is doing a good work in its district. 

The select school at Johnstown, which opened last Febru- 
ary under the principalship of L. A. Burr, A M., has gradually 
increased in numbers and grown in favor of its patrons, so 
that already it is looked upon as a fixed institution. A com- 


modious building has been egrected, through the liberality of 
the patrons, and many of the best citizens are interested in 
the enterprise. A scientific and classical course of study of 
four years is being arranged for the school, and with the vig- 
orous management, good results are assured. Johnstown has 
a population of over 20,000, and a grand field in which to labor 
for the cause of education, inasmuch as there is, neither in 
the city nor county, any other school in which the languages 
are taught. 


TENNESSEE.—Tennessee has 4,591 public schools, — an in- 
crease of 694 over last year. * 

Vanderbilt University has just received from Germany a 
valuable and magnificent meridian circle. The instrument 
cost $6,000, and the duty of $2,000 was remitted because the 
importation was for an institution of learning. 


Virernta. — A few Indian youths were some time ago ad- 
mitted to the Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, 
and the success of the experiment has proved so great that 
about fifty children of both sexes from the Sioux, and several 
young women from other tribes, are now to be educated there. 

General Armstrong’s address in behalf of the Hampton In- 
stitute, delivered at the recent Unitarian Conference in Sara- 
toga, has borne fruit already, a Boston lady having contributed 
$2,000 to the cause of educating the Indians in that college. 


WIsconsin.—Milwaukee has the honor of being one of the 
four cities of the United States which received diplomas at the 
Paris Exposition. The others are Boston, Washington, and 
St. Louis; Milwaukee was second. Give due credit to ex- 
Superintendent McAllister. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AvToBIOGRAPHY. By Dr. Paul Topinard, etc., with preface 
by Prof. Paul Broca. Translated by R. T. H. Bartley, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 548. London: Chapman & Hall ; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. . 

A valuable book to a general reader, who can pardon some 
blemishes for the sake of seeing gathered, in a single volume, 
the principal results of modern investigations into the phys- 
ical and physiological characteristics of the human race. Dr. 
Topinard is an enthusiast im his science; learned in the results 
of other men’s labors, and adding original investigations of his 
own. His volume is, despite his bristling technicalities, read- 
able, interesting, and instructive. The translation is tolerably 
well. done; although an occasional infelicity mars, and some- 
times even reverses the sense. The difficulty is not, however, 
always with the translator; Topinard himself is too frequently 
careless and rhetorical, saying on one page what he denies on 
another; taking hearsay as evidence ; counting instead of 
weighing authorities; confounding statistics with mathematics, 
veroal restatements of facts with explanation of causes. A 
very serious blemish in his book is his uncalled-for thrusting 
upon us his philosophical and religious views, which are not 
only out of place in such a volume, but which are rude, illog- 
ical, and sometimes absurd. He is never weary of puffing 
Paul Broca, who in the preface puffs him. But high as Paul 
Broca may’be, he is only a man; and Topinard tells us that 
“man, to the anthropologist, is but a mammifer,” “ subject 
to the same laws as the rest of the animal creation; as such, 
he is a participator in their destinies.” Again, he says, ““ the 


been appointed teacher of vocal music. 
Rev. John P. Gulliver, of Binghampton, N. ¥., is called to 


most beautiful of our intellectual manifestations’ “are pro- 
ducts of a material organ, in the same way as bile is the pro- 


} 


duct of the liver, and the circulation is the product of the con- 


consciousness is untrustworthy, that faith is folly, and that 
matter in motion is the only possible object of human knowl- 
edge, he builds from the first on false foundations ; and 
although he has brought together, in a neat and convenient 
form, a vast amount of good material, with but little rubbish, 
he is not able to raise a superstructure. That the reader must 
do for himself, and can do it, if he takes as foundations the 
reverse of Topinard’s false assumptions. 

Matter in motion we do not know; our sensations, our con- 
sciousness, we know; faith in the veracity of our senses, and 
in the veracity of our Creator, is the foundation of knowledge; 
space, time, and consciousness, these three are certainties on 
which we build our faith in the probability that matter is in 
motion about us; and moving matter is the medium whereby 
we receive thoughts concerning spirit, space, and time, from 
each other, and from our Maker. But their existence, and 
His existence, are more certain than is the existence of the 
matter which reveals them. Dr. Topinard shows that man 
has a body, an animal body; he does nothing showing that 
one species is evolved from another, much less toward showing 
that animals were evolved from mud, or men from animals, 
His book is greatly injured by this interweaving, with its sci- 
ence, the wild speculations of Darwin and Haeckel. The work 
would be greatly improved by a wise revision, according to the 
advice of Rudolph Virchow, and the picking out the dead 
flies from his vase of perfume. 


DETERIORATION AND RACE EpucatTion. With practical a 
— to the Condition of the People, and Industry. By 
» Samuel Royce. Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers; 1878. 


The subject discussed by our author is one which demands 
universal attention. The conditions for the production of the 
best human stock, physical, intellectual, and moral, come 
within the constant study of the true educator and the wise 
philanthropist. Given a child @§ make the most perfect of 
the species, and you have a problem of deepest momént, In 
the discussion of the problem, however, we need to start with 
our minds unprejudiced by false notions or judgments, It is 
one thing to experiment, another to proceed on the line of 
well-known and well-established law. What history and human 
experience have demonstrated should be accepted as data for 
guidance, and authority for judgments. Our author, in our 
opinion, makes a grand mistake at the outset in his assumption 
that there is a real race deterioration on a large scale. While 
there are local causes at work which tend to weaken and de- 
stroy vital force, there are in general more influences which 
are tending to ameliorate and strengthen the conditions of 
vitality. We have yet to see the statistics which, taken ona 
large scale, and covering the most advanced conditions of civ- 
ilization, which prove ‘‘ that a deterioration of the physical, 
mental, and moral tone of mankind, induced by the present 
state of civilization, is undermining the race,’”’ and shall wel- 
come a full discussion on that topic, so fruitful of good lessons 
to our people. We most heartily agree with Mr. Royce in his 
discussion of several topics in his work; among them are The 
Factory, Population, Pauperism, and Crime, Heredity, Ten- 
ement Houses. On the subject of Industrial Science as a 
remedy for all our ills, we think the author is radical; and on 
Developing Schools, is in greatest error. On the whole, the 
work will do good in calling the attention of educators and 
others to some of the most interesting questions of social sci- 
ence. The author’s enthusiasm and love for the race are so 
sincere, that a reading of the work will awaken multitudes of 
minds to the vast importance of the truths it enforces, and to 
an examination of the theories advanced. We welcome such 
works, as the good they will do will far outweigh any errors 
in theory or judgment of the author. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, will publish during 
the first half of November, Familiar Flowers, figured and de- 
scribed, by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., art-master at Marl- 
borough College. The initial letters and designs by various 
artists; forty beautifully-colored plates; 12mo, richly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges and hand-painted floral designs on cover; $5. 

Old and New London: A Narrative of its History, its Peo- 
ple, and its Places. Each volume contains about 200 illustra- 
tions and maps. Volumes I. and II., are by Walter Thorn- 
bury; the remaining volumes are by Edward Walford. Com- 
plete in six volumes, cloth, each $4.50; half-calf or morocco, 
per volume, $8.00. Vols. I. and II. contain the history of 
London, east of Temple Bar; Vols. III. and IV., west of Tem- 
ple Bar; Vol. V., the western and northern suburbs of Lon- 


don; Vol. VI., London south of the Thames. 

The Domestic Dictionary : An Encyclopedia for the House- 
hold. Furnishing information on several thousand subjects 
relating to the wants and requirements of every-day life. Pp. 
1280, royal 8vo, half roan, $6.50. Uniform with Dictionary of 
Cooking. 

The Corn and Cattle Producing Districts of France. By 
George Gibson Richardson. Illustrated, cloth, $7.50. 


— The November Good Times is replete with good things 
for holiday entertainments. $1.00 a year; 15 cents per copy. 


T. W. Bicknell, publisher, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Bry 
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LICA TIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Francis Murphy Gospel Temperance Hymnal. 12mo. Rankin & Lorenz A 8S Barnes & Co $ 40 
Coronation 160 pp. - - - - TE Perkins. “ 50 
One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 16. 12mo, 180 pp. Phineas Garrett P Garrett & Co 30; 75 
The Speaker's Garland. Vol. Iv. - - 2 00 
Oratory and Orators. 12mo, 456 pp., cloth. . * W Mathews 8 C Griggs & Co 2 00 
The Story of Liberty. 8vo, cloth. - ~ >: CC Coffia Harper & Bros 3 00 
The Virginian in Texas. 8vo, 3 - - - Wm M Baker “ “ 75 
Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. Halfshour Series. E P Whipple 15; 30 
Daisy Miller. 32mo, paper, cloth. H James, Jr 20; 35 
Macleod of Dare. 12mo, paper, cloth. “ “ Wm Black “ “ -10; .60; 1 25 
Prince Deukalion, A Dramatic Poem. 4to. - - Bayard Taylor Houghton, Osgood & Co 
Sermons by George Putnam, D.D. Steel portrait. 16mo. Me io 
Drift-Weed. 18mo. - - - - - Celia Thaxter “ “ “ 
English and Scottish Ballads. 4 vols., crown 8vo. - Prof FJ Child “6 “ “ 7 00 
The School Boy. 8vo. Dr O W Holmes 


Madeline. From the French of Jules Sandeau. 4to, cloth. Francis Charlat 


Young Folks’ History of France. 12mo, cloth. - 


Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 50 
- ES Kirkland “ ‘“ “ 


Student’s Manual of Urinary Analysis. 24mo, 24 pp. cloth. Clifford Mitchell “ “ * 


History of American Literature 2 vols., 8vo, 720 pp. cloth. Moses Coit Tyler 


On the Right Use of Books. 16mo. - ° 


Mewoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson. With por. 8vo. 


A Masque of Poets. “ No Name Series.”” 16mo. - 


Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colors. 12me. J E Taylor 


Switzerland: Its Mountains and Valleys. 418 illus. 
Spanish Art. “ Iliustrated Art Handbooks.”’ 
G “ Illustrated Art Handbooks.” - - - 
Beauty and the Beast. 4to, nent 


60 
O P Putnam's Sons 5 00 
Prof W P Atkinson Roberts Brothers 
“ 


Mrs Macpherson 
“ “ 


“ “ 2 50 

Scribner & Welford $18; 25 00 
- Signor Riano « “ 
Maskell 6s 
EVB “ “ 


dto. Geo L Vose 


Elementary Course of Geometri ae 48 plates. Lee & Shepard 5 00 
England from a Back Window. 12mo, cloth. - - James M Bailey 6 1 50 
Wordsworth. 16mo,cloth. - - . - - Geo H Calvert sd “ 1 50 
A Woman’s Word, and How She noe It. 12mo, cloth. V F Townsend “ te 1 50 
Lake Breezes; or, The Cruise of the Sylvania. 16mo,cl. W T Adams 6 6s 1 50 
Live Boys; or, Charley and Nasho in Texas. 16mo, cloth. Thomas Pilgrim “ss 1 00 
The Golden Shore. Sm. 4to. bds. - - - D F Hodges “ e 30 
Nursery Rhymes; or, Melodies of Mother Goose. 50 ill. 4to. J F Goodridge “ «as 50; 75 
Mother-Play. Royal 4to, cloth. - - - - Frederick Froebel “ “ 1 55 
True Blue. 10 illus. by Merrill. 16mo. - - Mrs LuciaC Bell D Lothrop & Co 1 25 
Child Toilers of Boston Streets. 12 pictures. 4to. - Emma E Brown 50 
Johnny’s Vacations. Illus. 16mo. - - - - MEN Hathaway « “ bag 1 00 
Autobiography and Memorials of Ichabod Washburn. 16° Rev H T Cheever 6 66 “ 1 00 
The Steam . 12mo, cloth. - - - Wm D Marks J B Lippincott & Co 1 50 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, Nov., 1878; Vol. X., No.5; Rev. 
J.H. Morrison, D.D., and Rev. H. H. Bascom, Eds. 
The Librarian, Nov., 1878; Vol. I., No. 14; Ferree & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pubs. 

The Publishers’ Weekly, Nov., 1878; Vol. XIV., No. 18; 
F. Leypoldt, Editor and Publisher, New York. 

The American Bookseller, Noy., 1878; Vol. VI., No. 9; 
American News Co., New York. 

Catalogue of Richmond Compete: Richmond, 
Va.; J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., . of English. 


| Third Annual Catalogue of Free Schools of Mononga- 
hela Co., West Va., 1877-8; A. L. Wade, Supt. 

Book of Advertisers; E. N. Freshman & Bros., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal, Nov., 1878; J. P. 
Wickersham, Ed., Lancaster, Pa. 

The American Agriculturist, Nov., 1878; Orange Judd 
Co., Publishers, New York. 

Supplement to the Boston Book Bulletin, quarterly; D. 

throp & Co., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Our readers will notice the advertisement of 
the American Lead Pencil Co., of 483 and 485 
Broadway, New York, who make nearly four 
hundred different styles of pencils, turning out 
upward of three hundred gross per day. This 


Company was established in 1965, and from | 


that time to this their growth and success has 
been most rapid and wonderful, as evidenced 
by the constantly-increasing demand for their 
goods, both for domestic and foreign use. 
Their iarge trade has been gained through the 
manufacture of first-class goods by improved 
machinery and methods. They take the graph- 
ite in its crude form, cedar in the log, and from 
them construct the convenient little article 
which is most highly prized by those who rely 
on their constant use. 

A leading specialty of this Company is an 
Improved Ink and Pencil Eraser, with adjust- 
able metal center, for accountants, artists, and 
draughtsmen. On one end is the pencil rub- 
ber, made by the Davidson Rubber Company, 
from their finest Patent Velvet Rubber,” 
and on the other an ink eraser, consisting 
of a piece of specially prepared sandpaper, 
stretched over a cork block. It is an article 
which has become very popular. 

We should not omit to mention that the 
Company also manufacture a very large variety 
of pen-holders, using for this purpose the small 
strips of wood that are formed in sawing up 
the stock for pencils. A full assortment of 
these, as well as of all their various styles of 
lead pencils and ink and pencil erasers, will be 
found at the Company's salesrooms, Nos. 485 
and 485 Broadway, N. Y., and in the stock of 
stationers and dealers in fancy goods through- 
out the country. 


TEACHERS who are desirous of purchasing 
medals for their schools, will find it of great 
advantage to themselves to write to J. Raw- 
iszer, the manufacturing jeweler, whose office 
is at No. 66 Fulton street, N. Y., and procure 
his illustrated Circular and Price-list of Solid 
Silver and Gold Medals. Send the address of 
your school, and he will write you what dis- 


count he gives to teachers. You will find his 
prices lower than any other firm in the coun- 
try, and the quality of the medals warranted 
asrepresented. See his announcement in THe 
JOURNAL. 


ALL who pass through Hawley street are at- 
tracted by the new signs in front of our Office, 
and naturally inquire the name of the artist who 
has made such a fine display of our business 
and publications. While these are the outward 
signs of prosperity within, they also most 
directly advertise Mr. Warren J. Appleton, 
architect and artist in signs and sign-painting, 
No. 7 Avon street, Boston, where all who ro 


do well tocall. Look at our signs as specimens. 


TEACHERS of Natural Science in public 
schools should read the announcement of 
| Curt W. Meyer, 182 Broadway, New York, 
jin Tue JouRNAL. The apparatus he supplies 
| to illustrate ‘‘ Lessons in Electricity,’’ are ad- 
mirable and very cheap. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


THe MacKinnon Pen is one of those new 
inventions that especially interest literary men 
who are called upon to write constantly. Its ad- 
vaptages over the ordinary pen are very great. 
Filled with ordinary ink, the writer is not 
obliged to fill it oftener than once in twenty- 
four hours. Its capacity is ample for constant 
writing that length of time. They are simple, 
durable, and save all liability to blots on your 
books or papers in its use. The charged pen 
can be carried in the pocket, and can be used 
on all kinds of paper. For full description and 
price-list of various styles, send to ** MacKin 
non Pen,’’ 21 Park Row, New York city. 

THE announcements in THE JOURNAL of 
Henry Carey Baird & Co., Industrial Publish- 
ers, Booksellers, and Importers, 810 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, are of the greatest in- 
terest to educational men, as well as to all 
friends of practical culture. This publishing 
house was founded by the well-remembered 


pioneer in this department of publication, 
Mathew Carey, 1785, and for almost a century 
it has maintained a high and honorable charac- 
ter. Tothe business of industrial publishers 
they have now added that of industrial book- 
sellers and importers, and keep constantly on 
hand a valuable stock of English and American 
practical and scientific books, of the choicest 
character, including al! recent issues. Our 
readers desiring books of this class, cannot fail 
to be interested in the catalogue of this firm. 
They have just issued one, of their practical 
scientific books (96 pages. 8vo) and two of books 
and pamphlets of Social Science, Political 
Economy, the Finances, Banking, Population, 
Pauperism, Political Biography, and kindred 
subjects, comprising a most extensive and val- 
uable collection. Sent free on application. 


TuHE Spelling Game, or Word Contest, is an 
interesting and instructive game for children 


and older people. For sale by Progress Pub. 
Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 
A. 8S. CLARE, 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
‘ MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nasenu Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully execu ¢ upop application, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PREPARATORY. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercia College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and others, a list of Schools in 
U. 8. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union 8q., N. Y. 185 zz 


. COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. ‘In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, ‘or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
ete., address the President, F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., Cc. B. HULBERY?, 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
[¥/ logue, ete., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Iil. 188 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A M, 


ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
P 1808. For both sexes. ye my for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Adc 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
ougMly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


ress G. H, COFFIN, Princ. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 182 1 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
r 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
itain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
YM 22 ScHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following departments in 
College of Liberal Arts—E. 6. evens D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


LAW SCHOOL, course two years, 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH.- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D, H, CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address ‘Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 5422 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTYIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins ae 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Jrinc., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR& R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa, 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, aud Wood-Carving. REy. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


[osx LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


'N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ormation and new calen for 1 
Miss Apa L. Howarp, President. 


wi TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
or cata! e, con terms 
M. HAsEELL, Princ. me 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys f. 
A best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 


‘and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 


ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


American KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General t for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 
RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 
students limited; none received after the class is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elemefitary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEw EpvucaTion” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 

For terms and other particulars apply to 

MR. anp MRS. HAILMANN, 


151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


184 tf 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%59—265 Bo 
CF ten. Classi I, Scientific, Business, Military The 


Any Second-hand School-Book Post- Pweniy-one years of sexes from three 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EpucaTION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, offers per- 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili 
Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 
A first-class 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 


Boarding School for both sexes, x moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEsT, Principal. 80zz 


t employment to good Canvassers. Excellent 
commissions. Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


SCHOOLS GRATIS 


with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the as “Wl 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 1 
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Publishers. FOREION BOOKSTORE. FOR 
enc or me olt oO. > 
wh. H. BONER & Co., Agents, Very large stock of eciczi eas Miscellaneous TEACHERS 3 STUDENTS. w D E _AW A K E 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Pad Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books inailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


~ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadeiphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 

Carey’s Unity ef Law, 3.50 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 

smith’s Wanual of Political Kconomy, = 
1.50 
1 


Syme’s Industrial Science, 
Wiison’s Political Econemy, 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 
811 Aron St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & PHILAD'IA, 
New and Valuable Text- Book 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 


*rinted in 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN'S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,,. ........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
Intermediate “ “ ote 
Complete French Course, . . 1.75 
* Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction, 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m . 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth....... 1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will supply Gildersieeve’s Latin Books and 
Maury's Geographies at publisher's prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
“ GRAMMAR,. .% 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . . 1.50 


The Common -School Question - Book. 


3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Introductory Price, $1.25. 
A Grand Work for Agents. 


See advts, in JouRNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
189 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Gioth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,.now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and ogee. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. Il. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4,5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution an 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60x 72 inches, $8.00. 

t~ Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, J. wv: SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m ¢ 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prot. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address W, BICKNELL, Publisher, 
168 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


eoks, in ancient and lern | 
Catalogues on application. fie 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able."—Homer B. SpraGuer, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines for the Study 


of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO— 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75e. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most cordially received by the teachers and pupils 
of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines” 
has already been adopted in several high-schools asa 
regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 
mended as a book of reference. Every instructor of 
this important branch of study should make a thorough 
examination of this practical guide to the study of the 
English Classics. It can be used in connection with 
any text-book of literature, or as a companion hand- 
book to the various annotated texts of the standard 
authors. 

From E. Hunt, Supt.of Schools, Newton, Mass.—“ It 


contains the greatest amount of help of the right kind, 
of any work I have seen, in so short, compact form.” 

From the JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, Bosfon.—* A 
unique and really ‘ practical’ book. Weearnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers.” ‘ 

From KATE A. SANBORN, the well-known Lecturer 
and Teacher of English Literature.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s 
‘Outlines’ is a unique and valuable addition to the 
text-books of English Literature.” 

From H. E. BARTLETT, Master of Lawrence (Mass.) 
High-School,—** The book yes a want long felt by 

rogressive teachers. I shall recommend its adoption 
or our High-school.” 

From W. J. ROLFE, Editor of Rolfe’s “ English 
Classics.’’—** The book is unique in ita character, and 
cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 

From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First St in 
English Literature,” ‘* Outlines of General History,” 
efc.—* Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 
place not occupied by any other text-book.” 

From THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass.—* This 
book is a valuable and much-needed contribution to a 
very important department of public education.” 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
192 eow 16 Hawley St., Bostgn, Mass. 


Scientific American. 
THIBRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


MOST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC PAPER 
IN THE WORLD. 


Only $3.20 a year, including Postage. Weekly; 52 
Numbers a year; 4,000 pages. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large, First-class 
Weekly Newspaper of Sixteen Pages, printed in the 
most beautiful style, profusely illustrated with splendid 
engravings, representing the newest Inventions, and 
the most recent Advances in the Arts and Sciences; in- 
cluding new and interesting facts in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, the Home, Health, Medical Progress, Social 
Science, Natural History, Geology, Astronomy. The 
most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers in 
all departments of Science, will be found in the Scien- 
tific American. 

Terms, $3.20 per year, $1.60 a half-year, which in- 
cludes postage. Discount to agents. Single —— 
ten cents. Sold by all newsdealers. Remit by posta 
order to MUNN & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


NTS In connection with the 
PATE Scientific Amer- 
ican, Messrs. MUNN & Co. are Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents, have had thirty-four years of ex- 
perience, and now have the largest establishment in the 
world. Patents are obtained on the best terms. A 
special notice is made in the Scientific American 
of all Inventions patented through this Agency, with 
the name and residence of the patentee. By the im- 
mense circulation thus given, public attention is di- 
rected to the merits of the new patent, and sales or 
introduction are often easily effected 

Any person who has made a new discovery or inven- 
tion can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent can 

robably be obtained, by writing to the undersigned: 
We also send free our Hand book about the Patent- 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-marks, their costs, and 
how procured, with hints for procuring advances on 
inventions. Address, for the concerning 


& CoO. 
ges 37 Park Rew, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. Cc. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES: THEIR STUDENTS AND 
THEIR WORK. 


By CHARLES F. THWING. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A suggestive and practical volume, full of valuable 
information and hints as well for students as for all 
interested in the work of education. The statistical 
tables of American Colleges, and the data as to re- 
quirements for admission, expenses, etc., will be found 
of special value, 

“A compendium of useful knowledge.” — Amherst 
Student. 


‘Comprehensive and concise. . 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Valuable work."’ 


OUTLINES OF ONTOLOGICAL SCIENCE; OR, A 
PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE AND BEING, 
By Henry N. Day, author of ‘ Asthetics,” “ Psy. 
chology,’’ ‘ Ethics,” ‘ Logic,” ete., ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
An attempt to answer the question in the light of 
the best scholarship, and in the most reverent and 
catholic spirit. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
16mo, cloth extra, 


“ Fearless, critical, scholarly, reverent.”—New York 
Tribune. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
By Moses Corr TyLer, Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the University of Michigan. The Colo- 
nial Time, 1697-1765. 2 volumes, octavo, hand- 
somely bound. Incloth, $5.00; half calf, $9.50. To 
be complete in 3 volumes, 

The History of American Literature, now offered to 
the public, is the first attempt ever made to give a sys- 
tematic and critical account of the literary develop- 
ment of the American people. 


The above for sale by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Pubs., 
182 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 
And all dealers. 19ta 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


— FOR-—— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS. 
book fo sing H A R V F S All who have 


seen it pro- 
schools, and 
OF 


nounce it 
the home cir- 

better, 
and full of 7 than all that 
fruit for mu- have gone be- 

9 fore. 


equal to, and 
cle. Fresh, 
sical people. 


in many re- 


BY 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department ar more 

than one hundred pages of bright, new Song., Duets, 

rtets, Glees, and Choruses, which alone must insure 

or the hook a wide popularity. Then comes a selec- 

tion of “‘ Congregational Tunes, followed by a collection 

of Anthems, which demand special notice for their 
variety and real merit. 


(er Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 per dozen, 
by express. Specimen pages free. 


Address JOHIN CHURCH & CO., 
189 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 
OF — 
National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
and Good Times,” 


— FOR — 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS, 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Room 79 Corner of LA SALLE & 
Meck, } MAN DOLPH 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
10 cents, 
ts ts’ ou! cen 
10 conte; Post REED, NASSAU, N.Y. 


OAK HALL. 


Last season the proprietors of Oak Hall offered, 
as a holiday gift to every boy in New England, a 
copy of the well-known magazine for children,— 
* Wide Awake,” published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Franklin Street. 

It was supposed at the time that ten or fifteen 
thousand books might be needed, but, to the sur- 
prise of Messrs. Simmons & Son, more than 50,000 
were asked for in the first week; and notice was, 
finally given that no more orders could be filled. 
But the promise was made that another year enough 
books should be supplied to satisfy all. 

In fulfillment of this promise, made last Decem- 
ber, the proprietors of Oak Hall have contracted 
with D. Lothrop & Co,, the managers of “ Wide 
Awake,”’ to print for them 200,000 BOOKS, — Two 
Hundred Thousand Books,—and this extraordinary 
number they propose to distribute freely to the 
children of New England. THIS IS THEIR OF- 
FER, which is made one month earlier than last 
year, that all may have an OPPORTUNITY OF 
SEEING IT; IT SHOULD BE CAREFULLY 
READ: 


To each boy or girl in New England they will send 
by mail on receipt of name, address, and postage 
y-Llns- 


(which is six cents), one copy of the Superb 
trated Holiday Number of WIDE AWAKE 

At the retail price the cash value of these gifts 
amounts to $40,000; and this is offered to the youth of 
New England with no other condition than above, 
namely: that they shall send their names, the places 
where they live, and six cents for postage! 

Last season these books were offered through 
teachers, and frequently application was made 
for two, three, and four hundred at atime. This 
year Messrs. Simmons & Son will only send the books 
to ag children direct, and no more than one copy te 
each. 

The books will be ready to mail on Monday, Nov. 
25th, but orders can be sent immediately. “The 
tirst come, the first served.”’ 


ADDRESS 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 
32 to 44 North Street, 
Children’s Clothing Department. 


For Holiday Exhibitions. 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


FIVE CENTURIES, 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 
American History, 


CONSISTING OF 


DIALOGUES, 
RECITATIONS, 
TABLEAUX, 
SONGS, MUSIC, é&c. 


somes in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic 
pirit, for 


COLLEGES, 
SEMINARIES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
SOCIETIES. 


PRICES.—One copy........------ 80.25 postage paid, 
Ten 2.00 
Twenty-five copies,...... 3.75 
Fifty 


Published by The New-England Publishing Company. 
Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
194 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
—————— | 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on “nee to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az Wellesley, Mass. 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 


Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 
$5 10 $20 Portinnd, Me. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 
N’S. SCHOOL READE By 
APPLETON'S: SONOS REAL 
orr, A.M., Cleveland, O.; MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Yale College. Five Books, superbly illustrated. 

It is claimed as the chief merit of these Readers that, 
while they avoid extremes and one-sided tendencies, 
they combine into one harmonious whole the several 
results that have been considered desirable to be at- 
tained in a series of school reading-books. These in- 
clade good pictorial illustrations, a combination of the 
word and phonic methods, careful grading, drill on the 
peculiar combinations of letters t represent vowel- 
sounds, correct spelling, exercises well arranged for the 

upil’s preparation by himself (so that he shall learn 
fhe great lessons of self-help, self-dependence, the habit 
of application), exercises that develop a practical com- 
mand of correct forms of expression, g literary taste, 
close critical power of thought, and ability to interpret 
the entire meaning of the language of others. The com- 
plete series sent aes for examination for $1.10. 

Mm. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-England, 
191 tf Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. ° 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
ia Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HK. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


i Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
« Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO,, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


—— WITH 


New New Dress, New Type, and 
U.S 


Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographies. 


They will be sent by mail for examination on receip 
of above Introductory price. . 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


1% b 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictio 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Migher Lessons in English; 
Hatchisen’s Physiol and Hygiene; 
Meaderson’s Test-W in Eng. Ortheg., &e. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
4s Madison Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bos: 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH'S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, Sc. ; Exchange, We. 
BERARD’S NEW JU. S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, Exchange, ec. 
These have been revised 


are 
“all 


improvements,” and are 


es farn at 

he Pu va ang or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. McCLINToox, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wo. H. WHITNEY, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT, 


UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA,| 


Br WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


"| Outlines of General 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


17 No, Tth St., OTHER, 

Call the attention of Teachers to 
Martindale’s Anatomy, Physiology, & Hygiene. $1.25. 
Dr. Martindale's Anatomy, Physiology, and igiene 
ee the following claims to the consideration of 
chers: Technicalities have been avoided, so far as 
consistent with the treatment of the subject. The style 
in which it is written is not only pleasing, but such as to 
be readily comprehended by those for whose use it was 
designed. Superfluous matter has been omitted. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 


Every Teachershould have The Family Library of 
BRITISH POETRY from Chaucer to the Present 
Time (1350-1878), Edited by 

. T. FIELDS and Kk. P, WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address * 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Besten. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. —— 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo! 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 
Ridpath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawi 
com course in seven books. The 
senting a solid surface, their size and conipactuess, 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
—, place them in advance of all other draw- 
g 8. 
«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of Biographical Sketches. W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, eer ed 


Tablets. —A 


of England. 
By F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth .. $3.50. 


History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


- F. Collier, LL.D, 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-Schdol Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpucarionaL PuBLisHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRo¥. WALTER SMITH, 
—— supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common dra’ 
schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


ice for Introduction, . . . 46 Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. & 3 
per's School Geography. SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. | Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, -00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Price for Exchange, .. . . .« GOcts. | Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s El tary in Legic, 1.235 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro-| Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Agent for New England, Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
104 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
BOSTON. Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


or address 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished, Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 xols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Patnem’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Methestes and Lest: 
Day’s Psychology, Et ‘sthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


blet form, pre- 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

Publish thy following new and attractive School Books: 

Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books:) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Leossing’s ime of U. 8S. Mistery. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Avery's Elements of Natural Phil ph 
very nts o atura ono 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 sz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GeoRGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD Wooparp. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 
MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
ef Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . . . §2.00, 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 


maetics: Three Books on the GrusBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20, 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . $1.00. 
And many other desirable Text-Books. 


«a Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


New Books with New Ideas. 


Brooks's Algebra, $1.10 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonom, 1.10 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise Mistery of the U. 8, 
By L. J. meee 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss's German Grammar «& Pirst-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick's Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


ae te Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited, 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maauary’s Geographies. 

History, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 
ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 152. Illustrated, 15 
(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. | Just published). 12mo, pp. 150... 
Guyot’s Geographies, Bartholomew’s Carsar, 75 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French +43 
Guyot all Mape, Duffet's French Method (Parts 1 2), eacl 60 
on’s Reade Duffet’s Complete Frenc et 
Felter’s Arithmetics, Norton’s of Chemistry, . * 90 
Cooley’s Physi vorton’s Blementsof Physics, . . 65 
ooley 8 F Aysics, Thatheimer’s General History, . 1.00 
enney’s Zoologies, | Thalheimer’s History of England, . . .85 
Kiddie’s Howto Teach, . 1.00 


Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White's Arithmetics. Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


t@~ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


Payne’s School 
Harvey’s Readers. 


M.W. Tewksbury, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 3. 
Prescott’s Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Eull list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklioa Written Arithmetic. 

Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 

Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 

ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Woeorcester's New Primary Spelling - Book. 

Beautifully illustrated, 

Worcester’'s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. 

Green’s Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 

Green's Elem. Hebrew Grammar. 12° cl. 1 25 

Green's Hebrew Chrestomathy. 8vo, cl... 2 

Letteris’s Large Type Hebrew Bible. 8vo. 2 50 
Luzzatte Biblical Chatawic Gram. 12°, cl. 1 50 

Tregelics Gesenius, Hebrew and Chal- 
ee Lexicon. Half mor.; large, clear type, 7 0 
Analyt’! Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 11 0 
Pocket Hebrew and Eng. Lexicon. 18mo., 2 00 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 


=e in and its Kind D 
rw WwW . Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.}, 1.50 


these subjects. 


P 


Mastered in one-half the time usually 


8.00 


Dyer’s Histery of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New 


J > 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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— 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Hi 
n 
The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the | 
Present Time. By W is 
| 


